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Events of the Geek. 


Sm Epwarp Grey’s reply to the American Note 
should, with its friendly wording and spirit, clear the 
road to a settlement of the question of contraband. It 
does, indeed, assert a serious British case on the ground 
of (a) the greatly increased export of copper through 
neutral countries; (b) the abuse of cotton to carry con- 
cealed contraband ; and (c) the general use of neutral 
countries as bases of supply for German arms and soldiers. 
He, therefore, insists on the right of search in port when 
there is real ground for suspecting contraband, and, while 
admitting that foodstuffs should not be detained unless 
under the presumption that they were meant for the 
enemy’s Government or its armed forces, he declines 
specifically to release all foodstuffs from seizure in view of 
Germany’s departure from the accepted rules of civiliza- 
tion. This means, we suppose, that if we promised to let 
in general food supplies, they might merely relieve Ger- 
many of her duty of feeding Belgium. This is 
not, we hope, a ground of departure from Lord 
Salisbury’s historic plea for letting all food go free, save 
in cases when its use for military purposes was manifest. 
Generally, Sir Edward promises promptness in dealing 
with inquiries, and he also offers to permit a restricted 
export of rubber to the United States. 

* ~ * 

THE reply has been fairly well received, but we 
suspect that American opinion is still sore and unsatisfied. 
The States will probably declare that the increase in the 
export of copper to Italy and the Scandinavian countries 
is largely due to the withdrawal of German supplies. 
And they will dispute our right to seize and detain 
cargoes on suspicion of contraband, relying on Sir 
William Harcourt’s opinion that evidence against a cargo 


enough. 





must be “ clear and decisive,”’ and that suspicion was not 
America regards herself more or less as the 
champion of trade between neutrals, and she is not 
altogether thinking of her own interests, or political 
“ pulls.’’ Her weak point is that she admits fraudulent 
dealing with contraband, and that she fosters suspicion 
by her practice of only declaring the nature of a cargo 
thirty days after the sailing of the vessel. Thus Sir 
Edward Grey reports that the Government have 
“ positive evidence ’’ that four consignments to Sweden 
of copper and aluminium were definitely intended for 
Germany. Clearly the American practice of withholding 
the publication of manifests covers this kind of fraud. 
Our best course is to act with tact and celerity in the 
examination of cargoes, though we cannot give up the 
right of internment in port, and to instruct our naval 
officers to act on strong cases rather than on weak ones. 
+ . . 

Tue case of the “ Dacia” introduces a complication. 
The “ Dacia” was a Hamburg-American boat, with a 
cargo of cotton for Bremen. She took refuge in an 
American port, and has now been bought by a German- 
American, and brought under the American register. She 
proposes to carry her cargo to Rotterdam, the course 
to Bremen being obviously changed for tactical reasons. 
The question is—shall we stop her if she sails? We do 
not see how we can avoid doing so, if only to test the 
validity of Article 56 of the Declaration of London, which 
declares transfers in war of enemy ships to neutral flags 
to be void “ unless it be proved that the transfer has not 
been effected in order to evade the consequences involved 
in the fact of being an enemy ship.” The “ consequences ” 
which the owners of the “ Dacia” have evaded would 
seem to be the loss of the ship had she left port before the 
transfer. On the other hand, the purchase would seem to 
be a genuine one. A test case would seem to be 
inevitable, but it is a pity that it cannot be decided 
by an Anglo-American Prize Court. 

* * * 

THE event of the week on the Western front has been 
an extremely promising French advance near Soissons, to 
which the Germans have replied with a more than equiva- 
lent counter-attack. The angle of the German lines has 
its point in this region. The enemy can move rapidly 
within it, and the French probably considered that an 
advance which would endanger the German use of the two 
railways which have their junction at Anizy was worth 
a big effort. For nearly a fortnight the effort, patiently 
planned and well executed, succeeded. The French 
carried Hill 132, on one side of the narrow gap through 
which the railway from Soissons to Laon runs. With this 
advance they carried three lines of German trenches, 
about one-third of a mile long. Von Kluck, who still 
commands in this part of the line, brought reinforce- 
ments, and, under the eyes of “ the supreme War-Lord,’’ 
the Germans after this first loss delivered an overwhelm- 
ing counter-attack. It has broken both on Hill 132 and 
on the Plateau of Vregny, which faces it. The result has 
been to drive the French back across the Aisne, though 
they still hold some bridgeheads. The flooded state of 
this river and the loss of some pontoon bridges in con- 
sequence, also contributed to explain the French reverse. 


’ 
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The candid French communiqué confirms the German 
claim that prisoners and field-guns (1,700 men and four 
guns) were taken. The French position is now very 
slightly worse than it was before their advance. It is 
impossible as yet to say what the German concentration 
at this point (the nearest to Paris) may mean. Their 
disappointment in Poland may induce them to renew 
their offensive in France. 
* * + 

ELsEWHERE the balance of the fighting in the West 
is to the advantage of the Allies, who have scored two 
appreciable local successes. The first of them was 
the capture of the village of Perthes, midway between 
Reims and Verdun, and of the hill numbered 200, which 
dominates it. The total gain of ground was rather less 
than a third of a square mile. The value of this gain 
is that it endangers the railway behind the German lines, 
which can now or may soon be exposed to the fire of the 
French heavy guns. An unofficial Reuter message reports 
an equally encouraging British success at La Bassée. 
The position taken is said to involve a gain of one kilo- 
metre, and some German prisoners were captured. There 
has also been some heavy fighting in the Argonne. Neither 
side has here gained ground, but the Germans claim to 
have taken 1,600 prisoners as their week’s work. In 
Alsace the big effort of last week to advance has not been 
abandoned, and most of the positions round Steinbach 
and Cernay have been retained, but Burnhaupt to the 
south of Thann on the road to Mulhausen, after being 
brilliantly taken, has been recovered by the Germans. 
The balance in the Western war of trenches seems to be 
approximately even. 

* * 

Tue news from the Eastern front has this week been 
scanty and unimportant. Whether because of the in- 
clement weather or because numbers are nicely balanced, 
or as a consequence of settling‘down into trenches, neither 
side in either of the main fields has achieved anything of 
moment. The Germans are still attacking the Russian 
trenches along the Bzura and the Rawka, and still remain 
where they have been for three weeks, at a tantalizing 
distance of thirty miles from Warsaw. These assaults 
have usually been made at night, but the use of search- 
lights has enabled the Russians to repel them with heavy 
losses to the enemy. The Germans claim some small 
successes, but give no details. As to Galicia, the Russian 
news has been wholly silent, and presumably little or 
nothing has happened there. The Russian advance on 
Cracow has come to a standstill, and the chief effort is 
now being made in Southern Poland, on the left bank of 
the Vistula, but here, apparently, the Russian attacks 
on the Austro-German line along the tributary Nida 
have been repulsed. There is no news from the Car- 
pathians, but the Russians maintain their occupation of 
the Bukowina. They have made a slight advance in the 
difficult lake country of East Prussia, and have taken a 
few villages. 

* ” * 

In spite of their heavy losses at Sarykamish in their 
invasion of the Caucasus, the Turks continue to show 
enterprise. The van of another army (whether large 
or small, whether composed of regulars or of Kurds, 
is unknown) has occupied the Persian city of Tabriz, and, 
with it, all or most of the Province of Aserbaijan. The 
operations which led up to this invasion are obscure. The 
Russians had kept troops, usually about 10,000 men, in 
this region of Persia ever since 1909, and the promise to 
evacuate it had never been fulfilled. On the outbreak of 
the war with Turkey, a Russian column advanced through 
Khoi and Kotur on the road to Van, and the Russian 





official news has claimed successes for it on Turkish terri- 
tory. It must have been driven back, and part of the 
garrison of Tabriz may have been withdrawn to feed the 
army in the Caucasus. Persia has proclaimed her 
neutrality, but neither of the combatants has respected 
it. The population of Aserbaijan is Turkish by race, 
though Shiah by faith, and it seems to be welcoming the 
Turks. They are opposed only by small bodies. The 


numerous Armenian inhabitants of this region are flying - 


to Russian territory to escape massacre at the hands of 
the Kurds, and much slaughter has already taken place. 
* x * 

Tue news which comes from this distant Russian 
front is a little over-picturesque. Thus we read in 
the midst of an apparently sober narrative of tactics 
some statement, from the “ Novoe Vremya’’ to the 
effect that the German officers with the Turks, forced 
brandy on these pious abstainers, and sent them into the 
recent battles reeling-drunk, so that they “fell from 
dizziness before they reached Russian bayonets.’’ On the 
other hand, we hear authenticated stories of German 
troops on the Eastern and Western frontiers being 
primed, before a charge, with ether and alcohol. So far 
as can be gathered, the Russian success at Sarykamish, 
big as it was, did not suffice to open the road to Erzeroum. 
A “stubborn ”’ battle, as yet undecided, has since been 
proceeding at Kara-Urgan, on the Russo-Turkish 
frontier, about twenty-five miles South-West of the scene 
of the last engagement. Meanwhile an official communi- 
cation from Egypt, which affects a contempt for the 
enemy more becoming after a victory than before it, pre- 
pares us to learn that the advance of the Syrian corps on 
Egypt may shortly begin, and that the numbers engaged 
in it will be “large.’’ There is no further news of the 
Anglo-Indian force in Chaldaea. 

* * * 

THE intervention of Roumania on the side of the 
Allies is now as certain as anything in Eastern politics 
can be. The latest possible date is early March, but the 
more probable date is February. Mobilization will 
begin, according to the “ Temps,’’ on January 25th. In 
Paris, an unofficial Roumanian deputation has received 
a highly official welcome, and at a banquet, M. 
Diamandy, a deputy of some influence and standing, 
drank to the Triple Entente and the union of “ Latin 
civilization ’’ against German-Magyar hegemony. In 
interviews he spoke more plainly, said that Roumanian 
intervention was a “settled matter,’ and discussed its 
date. It is reported that Roumania has agreed to restore 
to Bulgaria the whole of that part of the Dobrudja which 
she annexed in 1913, except the town of Silistria, and 
M. Diamandy even predicts that Bulgaria also will 
actively join the Allies. It is unusual that a State which 
is about to intervene in a war should announce its inten- 
tions, even through unofficial envoys, in this open way. 
The object may possibly be to stimulate the independence 
movement in Hungary, so that Roumania may have the 
good fortune to invade a country in a state of revolt, 
which will be prepared to come to terms with her. But, 
save for the letters from the clever but reckless Hun- 
garian correspondent of the “ Morning Post,’’ there is 
no evidence that the separatist movement in Hungary is 
as yet dominant. 

* * * 

THERE are degrees of crisis in which even inert and 
Conservative Empires are apt to try the effect of swapping 
horses while crossing the stream Austria has dispensed 
with the services of Count Berchtold as Foreign 
Minister, and appointed Baron Stephan Burian in his 
place. The late Minister represented the best old-world 
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traditions of Austria in manners and morals, but if he 
was scrupulous as compared with his predecessor, von 
Aerenthal, he also differed from him in being neither a 
strong nor a subtle intelligence. 


The former policy sur- 
vived beneath him. 


Baron Burian is a Hungarian, and 


that fact has much significance at the moment, but his | 


connections with the late General Fejervary and with 
Count Tisza, no less than his record, stamp him as a 


reliable Imperial and Royal patriot. He is far from 


effort 


belonging even distinctly to the Nationalist camp, | 
he speaks not a word of Magyar, and his appoint- | 


ment is rather a compliment to Hungary than a | 


satisfaction. He has had a wide experience as a diploma- 


tist in Russia and the Balkans, and as an administrator | 


in Bosnia, where his rule, if firm, was also conciliatory. 
It may be assumed that he stands for a policy neither 
German nor Hungarian, but Hapsburg, and that his 
main concern will be the preservation of the Dual 
Monarchy. 
an advocate of war to the bitter end or of an early peace, 
but he is bound, above all, to work for the maintenance 
of the Austro-Hungarian union. 
* x * 


NaTurRE is not, after all, to surpas in | : , : . : 
oe 4 be surpassed by man in of Representatives is not seriously discouraging. 


the work of devastation and slaughter. On Wednesday, 


From that premise he might equally become | 


central Italy was shaken by an earthquake of varying | 


force, which at its worst wiped out two little towns, Sora 
and Avezzano. 
damage in Rome, but the chief region of activity was the 
Sabine Hills. One reads of the rescue of only four 
survivors from a garrison of 400 soldiers, of the crushing 
to death of 150 children in a school, and of other sudden 
tragedies in factories and villages. 


It was felt in Naples, and did some | 


and the common law enabled the Government to summon 
the whole able-bodied nation to the defence of the realm. 
Meanwhile, the “ Morning Post ’’ abandons conscription 
as an interim method of waging the war; and asks for 
its adoption as a “ permanent principle’’ afterwards. 


* * * 


Ir is not a matter for surprise that the Suffragist 
to carry the United States Congress has 
failed at the first attempt. It represents a very 
interesting though risky change of tactics. Hitherto 
the cause of woman suffrage has proceeded steadily, 
sapping and mining its way across the map, 
State by State, Westwards. The whole West is 
won; the middle West is uncertain but hopeful; the 
Eastern States alone make a steady resistance. The 
process is slow, and suffragists have lately taken up the 
idea of inducing Congress to submit an amendment to 
the Federal Constitution to the entire electorate of the 
United States as a national issue. The enfranchised 
women of the West could have voted, but the heavy 
numerical preponderance of the East would none the less 
have told. The recent arrivals among immigrants require 
a good deal of converting. But the vote in the House 
The 
suffragist proposal was lost only by 204 votes to #74. This 
strategy is probably somewhat premature. If some lead- 
ing States of the Centre and East—lIllinois and New 
York, for example—can first be won, there may be a 
stampede into the suffragist camp. As among ourselves, 
both parties are divided, and neither will make suffrage a 


| “plank ’’ in its platform, but American women are so far 


There are said to | 


be 10,000 dead at Avezzano alone, and the total of the | 


casualities may be some 2,000 killed and 20,000 injured, 
in addition to the first figure. Some ancient monuments, 
though none of the first importance, have been injured in 
Rome, and Cicero’s tower at Arpino overthrown. 


* K * 


TE Opposition in the Lords raised a rather incon- | 
clusive debate on Friday week on the progress of the | 


war and the character of our military service. Con- 
scription was hinted at, but not pressed. 
wanted to know whether the Government were satisfied 
with the war-machine voluntaryism had given them, and 
had envisaged the whole problem of keeping up our 
drafts till the end of the war. The Government, not 
being prophets, could only reply that they thought equip- 
ment and recruiting would keep pace with each other, 
but that as to the latter they could not give disclosing 
figures. 
* * * y 

Lorp Ha.pane’s important speech covered the 
ground of forced v. voluntary service. He insisted that 
the country’s task was a great one—no less than its life ; 
but that while we did not pretend to rival the Continent 
in the application of science to war, we had thought out 
our military problems through the Defence Committee. 
As to voluntary service, there was “no reason”’ to 
anticipate its breakdown, but the law 
of the country made it the duty of “every 
subject of the realm’’ to assist in _ repelling 
invasion. That was a duty “inherent in the Con- 
stitution.” But, in effect, a “ magnificent response ”’ 
had been made to our appeal for voluntary soldiering; 


common 


and we had got an enthusiasm which raised our force | German papers insisted on this hatred, shrugged their 


This | 


above the “dead level ’’ of compulsory service. 
declaration has been received as a concession to the con- 
scriptionists; but we imagine that Lord Haldane only 
meant that in the single case of invasion, the Act of 1803 


luckier than our own that they can win single States. 


x * * 


Deer concern was felt in this country when a 
Russian labor-leader, named Adamovitch, the Secretary 
of a seamen’s trade union, was delivered up to the 
Russians by the Egyptian police. He has at last been 
tried, and sentenced to life-long penal servitude, while 
many of his comrades have received only slightly less 
drastic punishments. They were not accused of political 


| conspiracy, or of any dangerous form of political crime. 


Lord Selborne | 


| says 


Their offence was the publication of a paper which they 
did not submit to the Censor—in time of peace, that is to 
say. The paper was a genuine trade-union organ, busied 
mainly with professional matters, and it took no definite 
revolutionary line, though it was certainly Socialistic in 
its tendency. 

* * ~ 


THERE are more curious reports from the front, 
mainly from France, of fraternization among the warring 
soldiery. Thus, a French soldier, writing to his mother, 
says that on the night of Christmas Eve the Germans 
sang the Marseillaise, “ not at all badly,” and then asked 
the French to come and drink with them. Another letter, 
the Paris correspondent of the ‘“ Manchester 
Guardian,’’ declares that, after general fraternization, 
the soldiers ended by shouting at once “ A bas la guerre!’’ 
This might have meant ‘“ Down with War!” or “ Down 
with the War.’’ In all the cases which the cor- 
respondent notes, the initiative came from the Germans ; 


| but apparently both the French and the German 


Governments are concerned about them. He reports 
also that the German prisoners whom he interviewed 
repudiated hatred of England, and when told that the 


shoulders and answered, “ That’s politics”! or “ That’s 
war’’! Tolstoy reports such fraternizations between 
French and Russian troops before Sevastopol. But 
nothing so international in spirit as this. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


THE COLLAPSE OF COMPULSION. 
Wuewn Lord Haldane said of compulsory service that 
the Government, while adhering to the voluntary system, 


”? 


would bar “‘ nothing in the way of principle ’’ in a time 
of national necessity, he obviously meant that if the 
people of these islands refused to defend themselves from 
invasion, or a serious and imminent threat of it, the 
Government, under the common law of England, could 
What kind of Englishmen they might be 


who would let a Teuton incursion overrun their native 


make them. 


land, and what value liberty would be to a people who 
would only shed their blood for it on compulsion, we will 
not stop to inquire. They would at least be very different 
stuff from the men who have volunteered by the 


hundred thousand for a Continental war. But Lord 
Haldane’s position differs essentially from that of the 
“Morning Post,’’ which, abandoning conscription 
as a method of fighting the war, proposes to 


ce 


adopt it as a ‘‘ permanent principle.’’ The ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’’ neglects to tell its readers whether its proposal 
Why, in 
the first instance, should we discard the weapon that 
had served us so well? And why, in the second, should 
we add to a material defeat by Germany the moral defeat 
involved in the abandonment of the great political con- 
It is now admitted that in 


the full stress of this struggle we could not dare to divide 


applies to a successful or an unsuccessful war. 


ception we set against hers? 


the nation and its conscience, the army and its organiza- 
tion. The former would be a crime and a blunder of the first 
magnitude, for it would set against enlistment every man 
who, like the Society of Friends, was opposed to war but 
freely took service in war hospitals ; every man who thought 
that conscription would change the character of the 
Empire, destroy our case against Germany, and mark us 
off as hypocrites who fought her to prevent her from 
becoming a mighty sea and land power dominating the 
world, when all along we proposed the same eminence 
for ourselves ; as well as every woman who would demand 
a vote before her child, or other women’s children, were 
forcibly entrained for a foreign war. 

It would be still worse for the army. The voluntary 
system gave us the Expeditionary Force and the Grand 
Fleet, ranging behind the former a force of about 
ten Army Corps. Both would be impossible under 
with its period 
What, so far as the army goes, should we have instead ? 


conscription, shorter of training. 
We should not have an army composed almost ex- 
clusively of the flower of the British race, which, 
as any observer of the streets can see for himself, has 
already enrolled itself in the new levies. We should not 
have the 29,000 officers who, on Lord Kitchener’s testi- 
mony, have been appointed since the war began, 
largely recruited from the crack Territorial battalions. 
If we applied the compulsory system to-day, we should 
merely have a roll-call of the comparatively unwilling 
This would have to be 
rigorously sorted through the hands of the doctors. A 
further sifting would have to take place in order to retain 


and the comparatively unfit. 


in our factories and workshops men assigned to neces- 
sary civil occupations, a process which is now almost 





when the residuum of available 


And 
but untrained soldiers had been reached, we should be no 


automatic. 


forwarder with the difficulty which beset the first recruit- 
ments of last autumn and winter. The Government would 
have the men, but it would have neither the rifles nor the 
ammunition nor the clothing nor the training staff. 
Such a force could not have entered the field at 
the beginning of the war nor at the present stage of the 
war, nor have been stiffened by the stream of reserves 
and Territorials which have reached it. It would have 
been bad to recruit and worse to handle; whereas we 
have had, by universal testimony, a rally of the best 
material for war which the national spirit, habits, intelli- 
gence, athletic training, afford, and as a result an 
adaptability to the art of war, practised under singularly 
rigorous conditions, which we believe to be unrivalled. 
How much further could this movement have gone, in 
point of 
had been applied to it? 


numbers, if the spur of forced service 
The Government has, of 
course, tested this crucial point, and we believe we 
speak the precise truth when we say that a great addition 
to the grand total of over two millions of men, realized 
under the voluntary plan, would dislocate the work of 
maintaining supplies for our armies and those of the 
Allies, as well as for the civil population. As it is, we 
suspect that we have rather overdrawn our account as 


against the wants of the whole community. Thus, to take 


one instance, the rise in freights is largely due 
to the shortage of dock labor and the abstrac- 
tion of so many merchant vessels from commercial 


to naval needs. There is one powerful productive 
force in the Allied camp, and it alone was able to 
make good the deficiencies of the first months of 


the war and provide for its resumption on a still 


greater scale of effort. Under a _ general forced 
levy, such a distribution would have been rudely 
interrupted, as in fact it was interrupted at the 


Creusot workshops. It was not our business to make the 
major contribution to the land defence of France and 
Belgium. That was tie 
attacked.* If Britain kept the seas open for the Allies 


and herself, fortified their lines at a critical hour, 


business of the countries 


diligently and swiftly prepared a great reserve army of 
high quality, and filled their emptying store-chests, she 
She 
answered to the natural genius and opportunities of 


did far more than she expected or promised to do. 


an island, a commercial, Power. 

But we decline to argue the case against conscription 
purely on the materialist ground which asserts that we 
ought to have been ready last August to spring to arms as 
one man. The nation is not shirking. Nearly everybody 
is doing something, is making the kind of contri- 
bution to the safety of his land and the issue of 
its war that nature fitted him to make. Our militarists 
may, if they please, admire the devilish thoughtful- 
which filled the knapsack 


with every appliance he could possibly need in time 


ness German _ soldier’s 


of war, including a syringe for inoculating himself against 


tetanus. But for those who down 


militarism from its seat at the centre of the activities 


want to put 


of a great State, it is enough to show the world 
*See on this point an excellent article in the new “ Edinburgh 
Review’: ‘‘ Militarismus, Abroad and at Home.” 
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that an industrial nation, ready only for a defensive 
war, can, man for man, do its bit of soldiering, 
as a temporary repressive instrument, better than 
a military Empire, always ready to be launched at 
top speed on an aggressive one. That done, let our 
Cincinnatus go back to his plough and help other 
peoples to beat their swords into pruning-hooks. To 
suggest conscription asa ‘“‘ permanent principle,’’ is to con- 
cede Germany her case that we made this war in envy, and 
that the 


issue for which we look is to set up 


an Anglo-Saxon for a Teutonic dominion. If we 
preach this doctrine, we ruin our cause in 
America—already jealous of the working of our 


sea-power—and with the bulk of democratic opinion 
at home. That is the German heresy, which it will be the 
business of a kind of GEcumenic Council of the Peoples 
to put down. The modern State-world is 
built the Roman model of mastery. There 
is no single mould of “ Kultur”; there is rather a 
spiritual unity of diverse gifts, on the altar of which the 
genius of each of the great human stocks lays its offering 
of thought or inventiveness. Here, in the last resort, is 
no great or small, only a competition in service. And as 
war is no service at all, but at the best only a brutal 
method of setting some wrongs right, our country, which 
holds this view, is grossly betrayed when its sons speak of 
this war as justifying the inhuman way of thought that 
made it. 


not 
on 





BARBARITY IN WAR. 


In every war a campaign of recrimination accompanies 
the actual interchange of shot and shell. The rules of 
civilized warfare, if they serve no other purpose, supply 
a basis for attacks on the enemy. As a rule, it is safe 
to disregard four out of five of such accusations. Abuse 
of the white flag, breaches of truce, firing on the Red 
Cross, are stock instances which, so far as they have any 
basis, arise as a rule, as may easily be understood by 
many a letter from the front, from misunderstanding or 
bad aim. There is a second class of accusations standing 
upon a somewhat different footing. These include 
outrages on women and children, the murder of non-com- 
batants, the exposure of non-combatants in the battle- 
line, and the promiscuous burning of houses and public 
buildings. Here we must discriminate. Some individual 
cases of outrage are almost certain to occur when great 
masses of men are in motion over a hostile country. In 
other cases false charges will be made, or the excuses, or 
perhaps the genuine defence, of the enemy will be ignored. 
Civilians do fire on troops, and such firing will lead to 
reprisals which, if not promiscuous or indiscriminate, are 
permissible under the severe rules of war. We ought not, 
therefore, to hold the German armies convicted of bar- 
barism either on the ground of occasional outrages which 





might be the work of criminals escaping the net of | 


discipline, nor for organized acts of severity for which a 


possible defence might be set up, which we have not as | 


yet the opportunity of hearing. We must say further 
that nothing is to be gained by hurling general charges 
that cannot be substantiated. To pour forth unmitigated 


abuse does not shorten the war by a day nor conduce to 


the winning of a single trench, nor even to gain sympathy 
among neutral peoples. It is the “‘ stream of facts,’’ not 
the torrent of accusations, which is telling. 
Unfortunately during a war there is no neutral 
tribunal to which to appeal, and the Hague Con- 
vention will never be of practical service till it 
contains provision for men of high character and 
judicial experience to accompany invading armies 
with the right to as temporary protectors 
of the civil population in invaded territory, or, at the 
lowest, with facilities for reporting and publishing what 
they see of the dealings of the invading forces. In the 
absence of such an impartial authority, the suffering 
nations have the right of investigating for themselves the 
complaints of these nationals, and to such official investi- 
gations as those which the Belgian and French Govern- 
ments have conducted we are bound to attach a weight 


act 


which would not belong to the casual reports of irrespon- 
sible journalists catering for an excited and credulous 
public. Their weight is certainly less than that of a 
judicial decision, for there is no means of presenting the 
enemy's case and testing the witnesses by crass-examina- 
It is rather a serious and deliberate indictment, 
to be judged partly by internal evidence, partly by the 
character of the reply, partly by the admissions of the 
enemy himself, and the known facts which may be taken 
as common ground. 


tion. 


Thus considered it must be recognized by those who 
are most anxious to withstand the tendencies to increased 
bitterness and international hatred, that the case against 
Germany is weightily presented. To begin with, we 
have the German admission of the policy of ‘‘ frightful- 
ness.’ It was necessary for their security to make some 
terrible examples. An army which in the first weeks of 
war deliberately adopts this maxim, takes certain moral 
consequences. It must not, for one thing, expect to be 
leniently judged. Further, we know from official docu- 
ments that this policy involved, among other things, the 
wholesale slaughter of civilians, and that the question of 
individual guilt or innocence was, at least in certain cases, 
avowedly excluded. The German army claims as of 
right to set at nought those clauses of the Hague Con- 
vention which forbid collective punishment, and the levy 
of gigantic fines is in fact only a mild application of the 
same principle—the sanction behind the fine being 
nothing if it is not incendiarism, pillage, or massacre. 
But where so much is officially countenanced, we must 
expect that the harshness of individual officers, and the 
licence of soldiery will go further. 


of terror is adopted a great restraint is withdrawn. 


Where the principle 
We 
cannot withhold credit from the explicit account, given 
by Cardinal Mercier in his historic pastoral, of the 
slaughter of Belgian priests and religious, whose names 
and homes are given in full detail. Nor can we set aside 
the wholesale accusations of rape and murder, backed 
by minute evidence of name and circumstance, advanced 
by the French Commission. The Germans have issued a 
general denial of these charges, and we cannot pass a final 
verdict till we have been able to compare both documents. 
At present we are bound to say this much. Any country 
hitherto uninvaded would be very rash to ignore the 


charges made. It would be living in a fool’s paradise if 
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it were to count on the safety of the non-combatant 
population in the event of a German victory. It is con- 
ceivable that the Germans have been maligned, but 
probability is the guide of human life, and by every 
canon of probability we ourselves, in the event of a 
successful raid, should have to be prepared for the worst. 
The day has*gone by when it could be held that the 
entrance of a hostile army meant a military defeat, a 
national humiliation, but no personal disaster to the 
peaceful population. We have gone back, so it seems, 
to the bare struggle for existence, only it is a struggle 
waged with Krupp guns and high explosives. 

But if every belligerent must be strung to a higher 
pitch of energy by the indictment of German warfare, 
Neutral 
Powers, as well as belligerents, signed the Hague Con- 
vention, and it is their concern, as well as ours, that it 
should not be flouted. President Wilson has very rightly 
intervened at one point with a protest against indis- 
criminate bomb-dropping. 


there is also surely a function for neutrals. 


Why should not he, and 
other neutrals, represent to Germany the extreme gravity 
of the charges made against her, and suggest in perfect 
friendliness the desirability of an impartial investigation ? 
If Germany desires to retain the reputation of a civilized 
Power, why should she refuse it? If outrages are brought 
home to individuals, she can redeem her name by award- 
ing adequate punishment. If she can allege self-defence 
as a ground for official acts of retaliation, she may at best 
mitigate the severity of the judgment which at present is 
likely to be passed upon her by default. If, on the other 
hand, she refuses all such facilities, the world will know 
what to think. 


which civilization can view with indifference. 


In any case,.the question is not one 
If but a 
fraction of the French and Belgian accusations are true, 
then war, horrible as we always thought it, is infinitely 
more horrible than it appeared to our imagination. We 
must go back to the seventeenth century for a parallel. 
But the facts ought to be ascertained beyond cavil, that 
the world may know the full extent of the danger against 
which it has to guard itself. It is not fury and strong 
language, but judicial severity, backed by a devotion 
that is something higher than patriotism, a devotion to 
the fundamental issues of civilization and humanity, 
which must in the end stamp out the recrudescence of 
savagery and restore the ethics of peace. 





THE OPEN DOOR AT THE FOREIGN 
OFFICE, 
Neary forty years ago Sir George Trevelyan, true to a 
great proposed in the House of 


Commons that the Foreign Office should be thrown open 
to merit. 


family tradition, 
It is significant of the tenacity of the influences 
of class and custom that to-day a Royal Commission 
should be reporting of our Foreign Office that it is 
recruited by a singularly close and exclusive system, 
under which 90 per cent. of the upper division clerks 
admitted to this Department come from a single school. 
Nobody will pretend that this figure represents the 
difference between this one school and all other schools in 








between the attractions of the Foreign Office and the 
It would be interest- 
ing to make a return of the clerks in the Treasury, that 


attractions of all other professions. 


being the most eligible of public departments in the eyes 
of Civil Service competitors, It is certain that any such 
return would show that no one school enjoys this pre- 
dominance in the most keenly contested of competitions. 
Neither of the present Secretaries to the Treasury was 
educated at Eton, nor was their predecessor, Sir Robert 
Chalmers, who was educated at the same school as the 
Prime Minister. Sir William Tyrrell, Secretary to Sir 
Edward Grey, expressed astonishment at the discovery 
that one school possessed what is almost a monopoly of 
these appointments. But the fact is a sufficient commen- 
tary, as the Commissioners recognized, on the existing 
arrangements. 

If a man wants to enter an ordinary public Depart- 
ment as a Class I. clerk, he takes his chance in an open 
He must be a British 
If he is 


successful he receives an appointment, provided that his 


competition for the Civil Service. 
subject and within certain specified age limits. 
health and character are satisfactory. If a man wants 
to enter the Foreign Office, he must (1) possess a private 
income of £400 a year, (2) obtain a nomination from the 
Secretary of State, and (3) satisfy a Board of Selection, 
consisting of the Head of the Foreign Office, the Foreign 
Secretary’s private secretary, a diplomat who may be 
The can- 
didates who pass these tests compete with each other in a 
certain proportion of the subjects set for the Class I. 
examination, and they are required to qualify in modern 
languages. 


available, and another Foreign Office official. 


This procedure stands for certain definite traditions 
of our diplomatic system. It is agreed that diplomatists 
must be able to live on a scale that will make it possible 
for them to enter into the life and hospitality of the 
society of the capital where they are serving, and tho 
old-fashioned idea was to make this a reason, not for 
paying higher salaries, but for appointing young men 
of means. In this way this career was confined to the 
rich class, and whereas poor men might be serving their 
country in the highest positions in politics or administra- 
tion, diplomacy would preserve its special atmosphere. 
Such a plan could not possibly survive any serious 
criticism or examination, and the demand for the 
abolition of the property qualification, made by the Com- 
missioners, is irresistible. We shall be doing, on a 
smaller field, very late in the day, what Gladstone began 
to do with the Army when he abolished purchase in 1871. 
As for the objection to increasing the cost of the depart- 
ment, we have, fortunately, grown out of that childish 
view of public economy, and we have learnt that the 
State is never the gainer by refusing to pay its servants 
properly and directly. 

There remains the second of the considerations that 
account for the survival of this system. Competitive 
examination, it is argued in the Report just issued, is by 
itself an insufficient means of selecting men for the duties 
of the diplomatic service. Success in written examina- 
tion is no criterion of a man’s tact, address, power to 
adapt himself to the atmosphere of other countries, or 


respect of the quality of its pupils, or some difference | to take responsibility in critical moments. All that is 
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A competitive written examination would not in 
an ideal world be the sole method of choosing public 
servants in any department. 


true. 


The qualities that are left 
unjudged by such a test, if they are obviously specially 
needed in the Diplomatic Service, are needed quite as 
certainly in Civil Servants elsewhere. But we may grant 
that the demand for these qualities is particularly urgent 
in the diplomatic service, and if we think that open com- 
petition is desirable in itself, we have to consider how we 
can secure its advantages without incurring its risks. 
The Commission, though clearly anxious to widen the 
field of candidates, seem to abandon the attempt to solve 
this problem as hopeless. They would drop the property 
qualification, improve the pay of the department, and 
they would alter the Selection Board, which is now purely 
departmental, by including a Civil Service Commissioner 
and a person of experience and repute unconnected with 
the public service. This reconstruction does not, we 
think, go far enough. We should prefer to see on such 
a Board two instead of three representatives of the 
Foreign Office, and to substitute for the third an experi- 
enced official of some other Department. But however 
this Board is constituted, it is the essence of the scheme 
that young men are first to obtain a nomination, and 
then go forward some time later to examination, and this 
seems to us a real weakness. 

Five of the Commissioners—Mr. Beck, Mr. Clynes, 
Mr. Holt, Mr. Graham Wallas, and Mrs. Deane Streat- 
field—propose an alternative which is bolder and much 
more promising. They suggest that the Foreign Office 
should be treated like the Treasury or any other public 
department, except that any successful candidate who 
chose the Foreign Office would not be appointed unless 
this Selection Board passed him. By this arrangement 
the Foreign Office would get the benefit of the open com- 
petition. It might happen, for example, that the man 
who came out first or second or third in the general com- 
petition would put his name down for the Foreign Office. 
If he seemed suitable to the Board of Selection he would 
be appointed, and the department would secure one of 
the most brilliant examinees of the year. If he were 
found to be unsuitable, he would be passed over, but he 
would then find an appointment in another Office, so 
that the knowledge of the risk of rejection by the Foreign 
It 
would be necessary, of course, to make some arrangement 
about foreign languages, but that is a simple matter. 
At present, for example, the Record Office is filled from 
the open competition, but there is a proviso that any 
candidate appointed to the Record Office must qualify in 
the competition or in a special examination later in 


Office would not deter a man from entering for it. 


particular subjects. This plan seems to us to be in every 


The 
selection would take place at a time when it is easier to 


respect superior to the plan of the Commission. 


judge what a man is good for and when there is fuller 
evidence to be obtained from his record. All that a 
Board of Selection can say about a boy of nineteen is 
that he has pleasant manners, that he is popular with his 
school-fellows, that his head-master thinks well of his 
character for responsibility, initiative, and discretion. 
But it is obvious that far more definite impressions can 
be formed from his way of life during the next four years 








when he is thrown into other circumstances and mixes 
with an older world, acting, perhaps, as a leader or 
officer of University Societies, and showing in various 
relations whether he possesses the right kind of judgment 
and temper, whether he gets on comfortably with others, 
or whether he breeds an atmosphere of quarrel and 
distrust. If a Board of Selection 
instrument for this discriminating 
under the most favorable conditions. 

For our part, we are not convinced that any Board 
of Selection would be necessary if the general organiza- 
tion of the Civil Service were so transformed as to make 
this transfer of men from one office to another quite a 
simple and usual process. 


is really the right 


process, let it act 


It is unlikely that any system 
of selection will always exclude the unsuitable, and the 
true sifting must be done by experience. It would be 
necessary to make a man’s probation a very real and 
serious ordeal. But that ceases to be a difficulty if a man 
who is found unsuitable in one office is given a 
A man would know that if he went to 
the Foreign Office more would be required of him in 
certain respects than would be required of him, say, at 
the Board of Trade or the Local Government Board, and 
that would not be without its effect on a candidate who 
knew that he would do his office work well, but had doubts 
about his gifts as an ambassador. The heads of the 
department would reject men ruthlessly if they proved 
unsuitable, knowing that they were not closing a man’s 
career but merely diverting him elsewhere where his 
chances of useful service were greater. One advantage 
of this plan is recognized by the Commission, and more 
explicitly by the five Commissioners, for almost all of 


them would like to see arrangements for transfer between 


trial in another. 


departments, and the five Commissioners lay stress on 


| the danger, which is inherent in the existing system, 


of recruiting only one type of man. If you shut all the 
windows of the department, you will soon suffocate all 
your young diplomats and administrators in the close air 
of a rigid tradition. Some of our greatest successes in 
the field—it is only necessary to mention Lord Bryce, 
Lord Goschen, Lord Fitzmaurice—have been achieved by 
men whose training was in the school of public life. 
The Foreign Office, like every other public department, 


needs all that it can get of that vitalizing atmosphere. 





THE ANILINE DYES PROPOSAL. 


Tue public mind is naturally a good deal perplexed and 
divided upon the proposal of a Government subsidy for 
the establishment of an aniline dye industry in this 
country. The scheme, devised by an able Committee 
appointed by a Conference of the affected trades, proposes, 
in consideration of a Governmental loanof a million and a 
half for a period of twenty-five years at a low rate of 
interest, to find a capital of three millions (still to be found 
by private firms interested in the project) in order to set 
on foot a great English co-operative dye industry, the 
co-operating firms binding themselves to deal exclusively 
with their own concern. The chief reasons in support 
of the proposal are that, in consequence of the virtual 


monopoly which Germany has been allowed to acquire in 
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the dyeing industry, a number of important British 
industries, cut off suddenly from a necessary manufac- 
turing process, are in danger of coming to a standstill. 
If the famine in dyes goes further, Mr. C. Diamond, a 
member of the Committee, writing to us and to the 
“Morning Post,’’ informs us, textile and allied trades, 
involving a capital of some £200,000,000 and an employ- 
ment of some 1,500,000 workers, will be imperilled, the 
* supply of woollen and printed cotton goods, including the 
khaki for our soldiers, will be placed in jeopardy, and 
after the war is over the Germans will have under their 
iron heel the prosperity or the very existence of important 
This double danger of the textile 
trades and the general consuming public, is properly met, 


British industries. 


60 runs the argument, by such a co-operation between 
the Treasury and the affected trades as is here proposed. 

Now, it may be admitted at the outset that the 
public mind will not be in the least outraged by the mere 
novelty of the proposal that the State should invest public 
funds in the dyeing business, and should act as midwife to 
an infant trade. The manifold emergency in which we 
live has brushed aside all such theoretical objections. 
What the public wants to know is, first, whether the 
experiment along the proposed lines is really necessary ; 
secondly, whether it is likely to be effectual ; and, thirdly, 
whether its presumed advantages are more than offset 
by the commercial and political risks it may involve. 
We are told that if the dye-using and other firms con- 
sent to this scheme and are prepared to find their share 
of the capital, the public need not trouble themselves 
with any thinking on these questions. There is indeed 
much to be said for the proposition that if, as 
seems probable, the dye-users hang back and refuse 
adequate aid to the scheme, the Government can have 
no further concern with it. But we see great danger in 
the plea that if at the close of the war the industry is 
not firm on its legs, and there is a prospect of German 
competition, the Government will furnish the necessary 
tariff protection to their bantling. A case could be 
The Protectionist would 
say: “‘ The infant, though growing visibly in strength 
and stature, cannot yet be trusted to walk alone, and the 
How then 
can the Government allow the value of the capital it has 


made for such an intervention. 


intentions of the German enemy are obvious. 


itself provided to be thus extinguished, and the textile 
industries of the country to be brought into so grave a 
jeopardy?’’ We are told that the German monopoly 
after the war will be able either to dump its dyes upon 
our markets, or to rack-rent our textile industries by the 
high prices they can charge for dyes. The former course, 
presumably, they would take if protection were not 
afforded to the British dye industry, the latter if we 
simply returned to the dependence upon Germany that 
prevailed before the war. Doubtless the strength of the 
German industry is great, and is the result of that scientific 
organization which we have refused to apply to our own 
production. But we may assume that after the war, as 
before, there would remain the competition between 
the various German dye manufacturers, seeking each 
in his own interest to sell in our markets. Probably 
the accumulation of dyestuffs in Germany might cause 
some dumping of considerable dimensions immediately 





that trade relations were resumed between the two 
But this process might well be beneficial, not 
As for the supposition that 
Germany might ruin our textile trades, either by over- 
charging us for dyes or by refusing us the better qualities 
of dyes, so as to seize our home and foreign markets, it 
may be said that if Germany had such an economic power 
she would have exercised it already, and that her com- 


countries. 
injurious, to our trade. 


peting manufacturers will no more be likely to pursue 
this course after the war than before. | 

In thus putting these difficulties, however, we do 
not desire to seem to pronounce upon the net value of this 
important proposal, but only to bring out the conditions 
which we think ought to be made clear in order to estab- 
lish its validity. These conditions are the following: 
We ought to know to what degree the provision in this 
country of home-made aniline dyes is really essential to 
the carrying on of the textile trades. How far are vege- 
table dyes fairly effective substitutes for the time being? 
Is it true that woollen goods necessary for the clothing of 
our troops could not and would not be made, if aniline 
dyes cannot be procured? To what extent do our export 
markets of cotton and woollen goods depend upon these 
dyes during a period when effective German competition 
is made very difficult by the operations of the war? 

Again, if the project be adopted, how soon is it 


reasonable to expect that an adequate supply of British ~ 


dyes would be forthcoming? The strength of the appeal 
to the public is based upon the pressing emergency. Is 
it claimed that within six months or a year, an adequate 
supply of dyes can be obtained? On this point, we 
believe that the promoters of the scheme have a good 
answer to their critics. Their calculation is that in a 
few months the British processes could be in part applied. 
That is an important consideration, for if we are to take 
the ground of emergency, we can hardly set up a scheme 
that could only be reckoned with after the war is over. 
Finally, what is the probability that, by the time 
the war is over, British dyestuffs can be produced as well, 
as cheaply, and in as large quantities as it will be possible 
to procure them from Germany? If the help now given 
by the Government is really likely to enable a British dye- 
trade to be built up within a year or so upon a solid, self- 
sufficing business basis, we are quite prepared to set aside 
any objections to State subvention. But if this is un- 
likely, the case for the proposers is much more difficult 
to argue. For, primd facie, it would continue in the 
future as in the past to be more advantageous, using the 
hitherto prevailing international division of labor, to 
procure our dyestuffs from Germany, and pay for them 
in ways more advantageous to us. No one seri- 
ously supposes that after the war Great Britain 
and Germany are going to live in water-tight 
compartments, each committing commercial suicide. 
After the war it will continue to be advantageous for our 
traders to buy certain things from Germany, and pay for 
them by exporting certain other things to Germany. 

That, of course, is no reason at all why we should not 
try and repair a breach in our home industrial system, 
which our own slovenliness has caused. That is the best 
side of the scheme, and the one with which we have most 
sympathy. The weakest seems to us to be the opening 
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it supplies to a demand for Protection, which indeed is 
already raised as an alternative to the proposal of 
State aid. 





THE DRAMA IN THE EAST. 


Ir is to the East that we must look for the element of 
surprise and drama in this war. That long, unvarying 
line of trenches from Flanders to the Alps is the type of 
the whole structure of our western civilization. There is 
in our half of Europe too solid an organization, too firm 
a setting of national wills, too nice a balance of forces to 
admit of the sudden changes, the doubtful decisions, that 
are possible and probable in the East. It may be romance 
to imagine that Hungary will declare her independence, 
and break away from the German alliance; it may be 
chimerical to hope for a Bulgarian intervention against 
Turkey ; but in the West there is no possible defection 
from the German camp, and no conceivable addition to 
the Allied hosts. We know very well what a stubborn 
organization it is that confronts us. It is wiser to recog- 
nize with that objective neutral observer who is con- 
tributing some striking essays on the present state of 
Germany to the “ Morning Post,’’ that her material 
resources will suflice to carry her through many months 
of war, and that she holds great masses of men in reserve. 
It is quite probable, as Colonel Repington reckons, that 
she has put five million trained men in _ the 
field, and that she has at command a “ reservoir ”’ 
of from three to four million untrained men, whom 
she has used in part already, and will fully 
utilize before spring is here. If we have grasped 
these figures, we shall not build incautiously on the effects 
that will follow from the employment of our own new 
million, superior though it doubtless is in physique and 
training to the youths and middle-aged men of the impro- 
vised Landsturm formations. The new French levies will 
probably be of much the same quality as the German, and 
any great addition to Russian numbers is subject always 
to the discount that it is idle to assemble more men than 
your railways can move and feed. The elements which 
might force a crushing decision on Germany are not yet 
to be found in the West alone. 

It is this deadlock in the West which lends such 
immense importance to the situation of Austria. Her 
military ré/le has been secondary, and it steadily 
diminishes; but the fact remains that if she were 
definitely put out of action, while Germany certainly 
could and possibly would continue the war, the decision 
would be only a question of time, and reasonable terms 
would stand a chance of acceptance. We have gained 
this week the certainty that Roumania is firmly resolved 
to intervene, and that her action may begin before 
February is out. She threw about half-a-million men 
into Bulgaria, and their rapid mobilization, their orderly 
movement, their good equipment were generally admired. 
There is no reason to suppose that a generation of peace 
has weakened the fighting qualities which won glory for 
the Roumanian army at Plevna. The effect might well 
be decisive of the entry of such an army, with reserves 
of from two to four millions behind it, into the Eastern 
theatre of war. Once across the mountainous frontier, 





it is unlikely that Austro-Hungary could assemble any 
adequate force to oppose it. The effort to meet it at all 
would inevitably put such a strain on the whole Austrian 
organization, that a simultaneous advance of the Serbians 
from the south and the Russians from the north and 
east would at once become feasible. If the expectation 
of an Italian attack were also realized, the Austrian 
factor would probably have ceased before March was 
out to count at all in this war. Indeed, were it not 
that Austria is splendidly defended by mountain ranges, 
the resistance to so many converging attacks could only 
be nominal. The very fact that Germany is now lend- 
ing her own troops to stiffen the Austrian armies will 
only make the catastrophe more serious when it comes. 
There is only one consideration which makes it 
necessary to regard these anticipations with caution. 
Roumania and Italy (if she, too, comes in) will not be 
members of the Alliance, committed to the furthering 
of its general purposes. They will be fighting for their 
own hand and for strictly limited objects. When each 
has over-run the territory it claims, its interest in the 
war will cease. That is quite enough to serve our turn, 
provided that Austria-Hungary attempts to meet them 
seriously in the field. It is conceivable that she may try 
to buy them off. We are disposed to guess that Roumania 
may hope for some such result from her leisurely arming, 
and the open advertisement of her intentions. The 
nomination of Baron Burian to succeed Count Berchtold 
seems to mean a demand for a firm Hapsburg policy, but 
it is also pretty clearly a recognition that there is scope 
in the present crisis for diplomacy. The late Minister 
was not an adroit intelligence; now, if brains are in 
demand at the Austrian Foreign Office, we infer (1) that 
German leadership is not quite absolute, and (2) that 
bargaining is thought to be a useful adjunct to arms. It 
is well to recollect that a supreme peril does commonly 
stimulate the intelligence of a threatened Empire, and 
that Roumania and Italy have both taken care to give 
this intelligence time to reflect. Their interests are 
local, and they will not sacrifice themselves for the 
common cause if their territorial exigencies are met. 
While the deadlock, varied by reverses like Soissons 
and successes like Perthes, continues in the West, the 
extreme Eastern field has again prepared a surprise. One 
begins to fear that the Russians have not been able to 
spare men enough to deal with the Turks. We shall not 
criticize them on that account. If things go only 
moderately well, or even relatively ill in this theatre, the 
balance can be rapidly re-adjusted when the main battle 
is won in Europe. This is outpost fighting. One must, 
however, face the facts. The defeat of Enver Bey’s rush 
into the Caucasus has by no means disposed of the Turkish 
armies, or even reduced them to a passive defence. If it 
is true that the main body which is now fighting on the 
Russo-Turkish frontier at Kara-urgan numbers anything 
like 100,000 men, as Russian telegrams state, one cannot 
feel sure that they have a force adequate to cope with it. 
They began this campaign with two offensive movements, 
a direct march on Erzeroum and a flanking march over 
Persian territory on Van. Both were driven back. The 
first Turkish counter-offensive then came to grief at Sary- 
kamish on the road to Kars. The second has got success- 
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fully to Tabriz. As the Russians themselves ignored the 
declared neutrality of Persia, the Turks (if such con- 
siderations trouble them at all) may have felt justified in 
violating it, and indeed when once the independence of a 
country has been wrecked its neutrality becomes a fiction. 
That the Turks hope to rouse Persia to take her share in 
the Holy War is probable. It hardly matters, for Persia 
has no fighting force of her own, and a march from Tabriz 
on Teheran would bring the Turks no profit, though it 
might cause much needless misery to Persia. The Turks 
have, however, marched on Tabriz for the additional 
reason that it presents a good road for the invasion of the 
Caucasus, and also because the best means of preventing 
a Russian march on Van is to occupy the Persian terri- 
tory over which it must pass. We need not attach much 
importance to any of these events, but it is as well to 
recognize that Turkey is by no means effete as a military 
Power. Fortunately, the preparations which have been 
made to meet her in Egypt were timely and extensive. 

There is one step which would put an end at once 
to this Turkish annoyance (for it is hardly more than 
that). Bulgaria alone can strike at the centre of Turkish 
power, and Bulgaria will move only on well-understood 
conditions. M. Hanotaux has defended the policy of 
refusing any promise of Macedonia, while still insisting 
that Bulgaria’s help is well worth securing. He asks 
whether France has bargained with her Allies over 
Alsace, or Russia over Galicia. That sounds plausible, 
but France is the only claimant among the Allies for 
Alsace, and Russia alone wants Galicia. Macedonia 
happens to belong to Serbia. Without some preliminary 
understanding, Bulgaria might count on acquiring 
Thrace, if she can take it, but Thrace means nothing for 
her sentimentally. For mere conquest, her peasants will 
not gladly spill their blood; they care only to liberate 
their own kinsmen. If we mean that Bulgaria shall have 
Bulgarian Macedonia in the final settlement, if all goes 
well, let us, in the name of common sense, say so at once, 
when the saying of it will suffice to break what remains 
of Turkish power. 





A London Diary. 


I pon’t remember, in my experience of journalism, 
any movement against a public man so futile, so weak, so 
unintelligent, as the attack on Lord Haldane. Here is 
a statesman who has produced something quite extra- 
ordinary, quite unprecedented, in our military organiza- 
tion. We used to speak of what Sir Charles Dilke called 
“an army corps and a bit ’’ as the extent of our military 
resources available on a declaration of war. We actually 
sent abroad 160,000 men, with 400,000 good troops behind 
them. This was Lord Haldane’s work. Who asked him 
for more, or for half as many? Who but Lord Roberts 
proposed a system different from that which he adopted? 
And what comparable result could the plan of the 
National Service League have produced? Lord 
Haldane’s other vice is that he knows something about 
Germany—that is to say, that he has dived into her 
thought and feeling, and come out from his adventure 





with 2 knowledge of where Germany’s strength lies, and 
therefore of how we can best go to work to counter it. I 
cannot imagine the country in the state of mind in which 
this figures as other than a special kind of service. God 
knows, it is rareenough. Certainly it is in great contrast 
with the vituperative ignorance of Lord Haldane’s 
assailants. 


I am not sure that his admirers ars doing Lord 
Curzon a good turn by advertising his claims to the 
Tory leadership in the Lords just now. For one 
thing, the movement is premature, and, indeed, 
Lord Curzon has himself told us that he is looking 
forward to Lord Lansdowne’s early return to the 
duties of the post. But there are other reasons for 
reticence. Lord Curzon is not yet out of the black books 
of his old Die-Hard colleagues, some of whom are reported 
to have been not over-pleased at the success of his single- 
handed enterprise in getting the Lords called together in 
mid-recess—a coup, I believe, which caused as much sur- 
prise to the other Unionist leaders and to the Whips as 
to Ministers. After Lord Kitchener had made his state- 
ment, it was observed that the debates seemed to have 
no further interest for the front Opposition bench, or at 
any rate failed to retain the presence of any of the leaders 
except Lords Curzon, Selborne, and Midleton. I was 
sorry, by the way, to note traces of this overwork in 
the spacious Curzonian vocabulary. To Mr. Chaplin 
alone belongs the art of the triple period, and so, I think, 
his brilliant disciple would do well to remember when 
next he is seeking to repudiate a wish “to hinder, to 
hamper, or to impede.”’ 


THat the Lords are as completely under the 
Kitchener spell as ever—or, perhaps, it would be truer to 
say, as far as ever from being under the Midleton spell— 
was shown by the frank and quite unresentful amusement 
caused by the diverting incident of the present War 
Minister’s off-hand letter of apology to the former War 
Minister for his absence from the conscription debate. As 
Lord Midleton innocently put it, this was as if a letter of 
apology had been received from Hamlet—presumably by 
Polonius. In truth, there is a good deal more of Hotspur 
than of Hamlet in Lord Kitchener’s dealings with the 
verbiage and circumlocutions of Parliament, except, in- 
deed, that in his blandness of tone and manner he is quite 
remarkably the mould of form. All the same, one can 
quite understand, after having seen the two face to face 
across the table, why it is that the Indian ex-Viceroy 
never fails to bestow on the Indian ex-Commander-in- 
Chief the benofit of his full ceremonial appellation, ‘‘ the 
noble and gallant Field-Marshal.’’ 





Tue silly practice of baiting young men in civilian 
dress has been so disturbing to Government workers in 
dockyards and arsenals that the Admiralty have had to 
come to their rescue. They have devised a badge, with the 
inscription “On War Service.’’ The classic example of 
this impertinence was when the captain of a ship who 
has been lost in battle was presented with a white feather 
during a brief interval of leave in London. 
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Aw article in the new number of the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
Review ’’ gives an amusing account of the vagaries of the 
Censorship. Thus the Aga Khan’s speech criticizing Mr. 
Lloyd George’s reference to the Prophet of Islam was 
suppressed in this country (where no one was offended), 
and not in India, where some Mohammedans might have 
been. The decision to send Sir Henry Howard to the 
Vatican (on a temporary mission) was also suppressed. 
It has since been explained. The news of the landing of 
the British troops in France was only allowed to appear in 
our newspapers a week after it had been announced in 
the French press. And, to cap everything, a statement 
of the Admiralty which had been published on one day 
was cut out from a newspaper which appeared on the 
next. 


Mr. FLEecKEr’s death, which I briefly recorded in last 
week’s NaTIon, means a greater loss to English poetry 
than a casual survey of his actual achievement would 
suggest. His poetic quality was strictly circumscribed. 
His inspiration was not profound or original, and its 
emotional significance was limited to a few and studiously 
calculated moods. The justest estimate cannot place 
him above the high water-mark of poetry of the second 
rank. A good deal of his work is very perishable stuff, 
and his novel, ‘‘ The King of Alsander,’’ an almost un- 
qualified failure. He was too sensitive to the influence 
of the French decadents (he liked to seat himself in self- 
conscious elegance, under the foliage of ‘‘ God’s forbidden 
tree ’’), and he was too fond of disporting himself in mere 
exercise and experiment. But, in perpetuating the 
tradition of form in English poetry, he rendered an 
exquisite service to a generation of poets who are badly 
in need of it. He is the last of the ‘‘ colorists,’’ and 
the finest of his work always suggested the paint-brush 
rather than the pen. In poems like “ A Christmas 
Carol,’’ ‘‘ Mary Magdalen,’’ ‘‘ The Bridge of Fire,’’ and 
a few others, he could, by mixing his colors with wonder- 
ful skill and precision, create an atmosphere of still 
and impalpable beauty, which Pater might have envied. 
He is certainly the most fastidious craftsman we have 
known since Tennyson. 


In this land one must walk warily, even among its 


%? 


humorists. I see “ Punch’’ moved to indignation with 
a note in THe Nation suggesting that Sir Henry New- 
bolt’s name was a little out of place among the knights. 
The obvious meaning of that remark was that it was out 
of place in the way Thomas Hardy’s would have been. 
That is to say that the special distinction which is Sir 
Henry’s due is not fully given him by mixing him up 
with merely political or conventional rewards. We really 
began the good work of ‘‘ recognizing ’’ high intellectual 
distinction by creating the “ Order of Merit,’’ a step in 
the direction in which France, with her system of 
Academies, has walked for so long. We ought to have 
gone on with it and systematized it, especially as the 
pre-eminence of the Order of Merit has been admirably 
maintained. Surely even professional comedy can take 
; we 
so simple a point! 9 Mii 
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Lite and Wetters. 


“THE COLOSSAL EGOIST.”’ 


Ir is but natural that, in the general depreciation of 
everything German, even recognized and established 
values should depreciate ; just as on the first day of the 
war even the English gold sovereign fetched only nineteen 
marks in Berlin. So we might expect to see the old 
onslaught renewed upon the reputation of the only 
German whose claim to imaginative genius is undisputed, 
unless over Heine we may inscribe the epitaph “A 
German Poet,’’ as he wished. The onslaught upon 
Goethe has been renewed, chiefly by Sir Clifford Allbutt 
in the “Times” correspondence. The old charge of 
egoism is brought up again. Goethe’s life, we are told, 
was deliberately ordered for one end—the building of his 
own self. His sacrifices were only for his own edification. 
His was “a life of enlightened, deliberate, and colossal 
self-development.’’ It is suggested that his example has 
produced the megalomania of which smaller men in 
modern Germany are now accused. “In the ancestor of 
a hundred years ago was there not,’’ we are asked, “ the 
root of the Germany of the twentieth century?’’ And 
as one proof of all this, we are reminded that for the last 
ten years of his life Goethe never visited his mother. 

Let us just take in passing the last point first. When 
“Frau Aja” died, she was nearly eighty, and her son 
nearly sixty. Travelling had become for some years even 
more difficult than usual owing to the long war and 
Napoleon’s domination over Germany. Goethe had been 
overwhelmed by Schiller’s death, and hindered by his 
own dangerous illness. We need not make excuses, and 
we can admit that, neglectful as children usually are of 
their parents, ten years is a long time. But we have 
several of the mother’s letters during those years, and 
there is no word of complaint in them, or even of desire 
for a meeting. They show a charmingly happy mind, 
proud of her son’s fame, and finding continual joy in the 
editions of his works. She always kept the poems beside 
her, and when people recited Mephisto’s “ Song of the 
Flea,”’ she used to say, “I bore that man.’’ What wit 
and cheerful good sense there is in a letter she wrote him 
a few months before her death (October 6th, 1807); 
perhaps her last letter! “ Mercy!’’ she begins, “ what 
a crowd of professors there was at the fair! A good deal 
of your fame falls on me. People imagine I contributed 
my share to your genius, and so they all come to take a 
look at me. Well, I don’t put my light under a bushel, 
but on a candlestick.’’ And with what shrewd wisdom— 
how like her son’s!—she continues :— 

“To your earliest formation in the womb, when all 

that you were to be was already stored up in germ, I 

contributed nothing. How could I? One atom less of 

brain, and you would have become just an ordinary 
person, for it’s no good knocking at an empty door. 

Educate as one may, all the model academies of Europe 

can’t give you that. Upright, serviceable men—that I 

grant you; but we are now speaking of people above 

the ordinary. Therefore your loving mother gives God 
the glory, as is meet, right, and her bounden duty.” 

So she runs on for another page or two in her 
cheerful, penetrating manner, and all her letters are like 
that. So far as we reinember, there is not a touch of 
grievance in any of them. If she felt any grievance, her 
silence is all to her credit, and, in any case, relatives do 
not always get. unmingled joy by seeing each other as they 
grow older. 

For the broader charge, that Goethe’s life was 
‘« deliberately ordered for one end—the building of his 
own self,’’ it is a well-worn complaint. It is brought 
against Goethe only in common with most people of 
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genius. If, according totheancient definition, everyone’s 
greatest happiness lies in self-fulfilment, or the exercise of 
vital powers, we might expect genius to pursue that hap- 
piness with greater avidity than the upright, serviceable 
men of whom Goethe’s mother speaks; but that is all. 
There is nothing more in the accusation. The only pecu- 
liarity about Goethe’s search for the happiness of self- 
fulfilment was the manner of his search, in contrast with 
the prevailing German way. Absence of great per- 
sonality—the lack of men or women distinguished by indi- 
vidual greatness in thought or action—was then the 
general defect in German life; and so, indeed, it con- 
tinues to be. It is the same defect which drove 
Nietzsche into his exaggerated and partly ironic demand 
for the Superman—the being of overwhelming per- 
sonality. But in Goethe’s early years the defect was more 
than lamentable; it was deadly, and in literature its 
deadliness was worst. 

It is always the temptation of the literary mind to 
shut itself up, to cut itself off from the common life, and 
nurse its sprout of “ genius’’ in some secluded home of 
peace. For a century before Goethe’s youth, the German 
literary people had yielded to that temptation without a 
struggle. To sit in stuffy ease, meditating verses in the 
solitude that the Muses love, seemed the natural thing 
for a poet to do; but if there is a more dreary chapter in 
literary history than the ‘‘ Watery Period ’’ out of which 
Goethe arose, may we never hear of it! ‘‘ The day is long, 
and so is the night ; one can’t always be writing poetry,”’ 
said Goethe, speaking of the typical German poet Gleim. 
But writing poetry was just what Gleim and his fellow 
poets always did. In slippers and dressing-gown, they 
devoted the whole of their gentle and uninterrupted days 
and nights to it, and the consequence was that, when all 
their poetic apparatus was ready, they had nothing to 
say. The very best they could do was to pour in other 
people’s thoughts and pour out watery imitations. It 
was of them, as well as of other aspects of life, that 
Aurelia in “ Wilhelm Meister ’’ was thinking when she 
said, ‘‘ No German can buckle his shoe till he has learnt 
how to do it from some foreign nation.”’ 

‘Grip deep into the roots of life,’’ was Goethe’s 
maxim for writers as well as for the rest of the world. 
To take life at first hand, to free himself from the 
stuffiness of the German poet or specialist, to create 
personality for his people rather than to grub along in 
one of the prescribed ruts which German patience accepts 
—that was why Goethe flung himself upon reality, drilled 
hussars, controlled a little State, lived as a hunter, de- 
veloped manufacture, and rode out to quench the fires of 
village conflagrations. He may not have sought the object 
consciously. He did all this because it was his nature 
to do it. When he was just on thirty, he wrote in his 
Diary :— 


“Misery is becoming as familiar to me as my 
hearthstone. But I never quit hold of my purposes, and 
I struggle with the unknown angel, though my thigh 
shrink for it. No mortal knows what I aim at, nor with 
how many enemies I fight to produce what little I can. 
O Gods who watch my labors, of your charity do not 
laugh! Smile if you will, but stand by me with your 
aid.” 


From this sharp contact with reality, the best of his 
works gained a certain hardness and clear definition—a 
“ Reinheit,’’ to use his own favorite word—which is not 
elsewhere to be found in German literature. But, after 
all, his gift to his people was personality rather than 
artistic productions. In a conversation with Eckermann 
(March 12th, 1828) we may find a passage very soothing 
to our British pride. After speaking of the Englishmen 





who visited Weimar as “crazy creatures’’ (verriickte 
Narren), he continues :— 


“Tf only we could alter the Germans after the model 
of the English! If only we could have less philosophy 
and more power of action, less theory and more practice, 
we might obtain a good share of redemption without 
waiting for a second Christ! A third part of our 
scholars and statesmen, being shackled to their desks, 
are ruined in body and consigned to the demon of hypo- 
chondria. Let us hope for a better condition for the 
Germans a century hence. Perhaps by then they may 
have advanced so far as no longer to be professors or 
philosophers, but men.” 


Nearly a century has gone, and the wish has been partly 
fulfilled. In many respects, Germans have been follow- 
ing the English model, and Sir Clifford Allbutt now 
suggests that Goethe’s example may have been the root 
of their present megalomania. 

To rest on Goethe’s own answer to such charges, we 
might take that great passage, also in the “ Conversa- 
tions ’’ (March 14th, 1830), in which he replied to the 
common charge that he had not hated the French or 
played the patriot during their invasion. “ National 
animosity,’’ he said, ‘‘ is a peculiar thing. In the lowest 
grades of civilization it is always strongest and most 
violent. But there is a point where it vanishes, and we 
stand above nationality, feeling the happiness or misery 
of any neighboring people just as though it were our 
own.’’ And in his own defence he pleaded :— 


“ We can’t all serve our country in the same way ; 
each does his best, as God has given him power. For 
fifty years I’ve given myself a hard enough time of it 
(hab’ es mir sauer genug werden lassen). In those activities 
which Nature allotted to me I’ve taken no rest day or 
night, and allowed myself no relaxation, but always 
striven and struggled and pushed as hard and as far 
as I could. If everyone can say as much, we shall all 
do very well” 


A little further on, as though anticipating all the accusa- 
tions now revived against him, he added :— 


“T know well enough I’m a thorn in the flesh to 
many. They'd be glad enough to get rid of me, and 
because they can’t attack my talent now, they aim at 
my character. Sometimes they call me proud, some- 
times egoistic; now I’m envious of rising genius, now 
sunk in sensuality, now unchristian, and finally devoid 
of love for my country and my own dear Germans. 
You’ve known me for ten years and can see how little 
truth there is in all that stuff.” 


As to self-development, perhaps it is true that Goethe 
pursued it in too many directions. More than most of us, 
he felt the great grief of mortality—the grief that we 
cannot fulfil all the powers which we know to be latent in 
us. What generals we might make, what explorers, what 
poets, authors, or journalists even, if only our narrow 
destiny did not obstruct us! Therein lies the grief of 
mortality. “The heaviest stone that melancholy can 
throw at a man,’’ said Sir Thomas Browne, “ is to tell 
him he is at the end of his nature.’’ Against that limita- 
tion Goethe struggled to the last. He lost something. 
He lost some literary accomplishment, and he exposed 
himself to the charge of “deliberate and colossal self- 
development,” now revived. No matter; it was for per- 
sonality he strove—to remedy his own people’s obvious 
defect. And besides, we may remember the song of the 
angels as they bore Faust’s soul into Paradise :— 


“ Gerettet ist das edle Glied 
Der Geisterwelt vom Bésen; 
Wer immer strebend sich bemiiht, 
Den kénnen wir erlésen.’’ 


“Who without ceasing onwards strives, him we have 
power to redeem.” It is not a bad motto for Goethe’s life. 
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IN THE SNOW. 


Att the most beautiful effects of Nature are shortlived. 
Either they pass at once and make room for further 
beauty or they become ruins. Shakspere says ‘‘ Chaste 
as unsunned snow.’’ As soon as the first sun has fallen 
on it, snow begins to wear a worn look. It never recovers 
the same virgin whiteness till fresh snow has fallen. Then 
twigs and other rubbish spot it, trails cross it in all 
directions, it is cut into slushy ribbons or thrown into 
clots. Instead of the purity of ice-held air, the world 
is as though covered with wood-ash and there are few 
monotonies like that of living for weeks in such a land- 
scape. It is like staying among the tinsel wreckage of a 
Christmas party. 

With us the snow has no sooner come than it is in 
the act of going. The drop of one degree in the midst of 
a rainy day makes the snow not only fall but ‘‘ stick.’’ 
In a short time there are two inches of it all over the 
ground. The trees bend beneath great tiles of it, turning 
themselves into black caves with fantastic white roofs. 
Familiar bushes are crushed to the ground and heaped 
with white mounds, no object, however homely, but is 
beautified with infinite variety by the exercise of one 
unvarying treatment. The fall ceases and all Nature is 
breathless as though with astonishment at her own 
beauty. The perfect climax lasts for perhaps no more 
than an hour. Fortunate travellers out late at night 
see all the trees faultlessly decked. They can show by 
their own light, but in the last fall a moon helped. Then 
a whimsical wind crept over the scene and toppled down 
the delicately hung witchery. Deodar branches dropped 
their burdens and sprang straight again, avalanches slid 
from the yews, dreams were interrupted by the hollow 
boom of half-ton pieces dropping from the roof. A south 
wind was adding warmth to its other mischief. In the 
morning, half the wonder was gone and winter was in 
still more rapid retreat. All the trees were black and 
bare, the woods were adrip and the open fields, softly 
beautiful as they still were, had no longer quite the 
chasteness of unsunned snow. 

It is generally so with us, and we find no fault with 
it. We can revel in the fresh beauty of it, scrape up 
snowballs and fling them, roll great boulders of it, build 
snow-people and attempt a snow house, and not have to 
live with a wrinkled ugliness that mocks us for the folly 
of our exaggerated fondness. In a day or two it will be 
gone like a pleasant dream. The grass twice as green 
as before, the sprouting snowdrops and crocus shoots, and 
the frilled aconite will almost persuade us that it was no 
more than a dream, till the great snow man that we made 
while we might tells us that there really was such a time. 
Who would have a snow man standing in a field of snow? 
He is meant for a monument of a time gone by, for a 
landmark of gratitude to a flying happy hour. The 
village school-children in holiday time rolled one field full 
of giant snowballs, and they stood for more than a week 
like Sarsen stones of an almost forgotten ice age, till 
another fall came and folded them and their green field in 
its winding-sheet. 

Few people realize how quickly this virgin page gets 
scribbled over with the traffic of man and the animals. 
We take a way across the white wilderness that we should 
think ro one trod from one week’s end to the next, yet 
in the four hours of daylight a hob-nailed trail has been 
drawn along it. A dog went with the man, a good dog 
that kept to heel, till suddenly the gun went off and the 
retriever dashed out to see if anything had fallen. And 
before the man and dog went that way, some large bird 
walked and ran in the same directien for hundreds of 





| head and scattered the pieces at the foot. 


yards, a pheasant perhaps that the man followed up and 
missed. We find the place where it rose, and it is almost 
out of range of the place where the dog broke his heel 
and went bounding in pursuit. 

Our diligent quest is for a way whose purity ours 
shall be the first foot to break, so we leave the sportsman 
or poacher and his dog, and go down the meadowside 
below the warren. The rabbits have been before us, 
making a quaint lacework pattern in the snow from home 
to the gorse bushes, to the hedge and far away, whither 
we cannot guess. An unmistakable trail is theirs, though 
the novice would probably read it the wrong way about. 
There are two large parallel holes made by the hind feet 
and two little ones, one in front of the other, where the 
forefeet went. Since forefeet go in front of hind ones, 
surely the apex of the triangle points the way that the 
rabbit went. It is not so however. The rabbit first 
puts its forefeet down, then leapfrogs the hind legs right 
over them and plants them in front, the forefeet being by 
that time in the air for another jump. And the length 
of that jump, even at the rabbit’s easiest pace, always sur- 
prises us when we see it faithfully recorded in the snow. 
A hob-nailed boot covers the group of four marks, and it 
is more than an easy stride from one group to the next. 
That is the rabbit’s ordinary rate of going. Now and 
then it has rested for a few moments, the forepaws 
parallel and in front of the hind ones. But again the 
leaps have increased to five feet. The real running gait 
of the rabbit is said to be that of a galloping horse; but, 
though this one lias been evidently hurried, and its leaps 
are nearly twice the normal, it has not altered its method 
of getting over the ground. 

A trail of another kind perhaps accounts for the 
agitation written in the rabbit tracks. It is not that of 
a dog, for the pug-marks are not on each side of a median 
line, but one exactly behind the other, and in many cases 
the hind foot has placed itself precisely in the hole made 
by the fore-foot. The keeper says that it is only the fox 
that so walks, but we have often noticed that a cat will 
do so. At any rate, it is either the fox or a cottage cat 
that has been here and hurried the rabbits home. 
Though the fox belongs by descent to the tribe of dog, 
this is by no means the only way in which his habits seem 
to bring him closer to the cat. There is another bounding 
little trail, almost bird-like, that we think must be put 
down to stoat or weasel. Plenty of four-footed animals 
were about very soon after the snow carpet was complete. 

So plain a page shows us not only footmarks, but 
crumbs, at other times inconspicuous, thrown down on the 
clean white cloth by those that dined overhead. The 
fieldfares have dropped the nasty ivy-berries that the frost, 
drove them to eat. You can see, too, how frequently 
they and others have sown the wild rose as only birds can 
sow it. It is no wonder that a piece of land shut up 
produces briers like a cultivated crop. The squirrel, 
munching a fir-cone, has thrown the chaff on the tell-tale 
snow. Though we knew that the books were wrong in 
making the squirrel sleep so much, we have not seen 4 
trace of him for some weeks. He has thrown his chaff 
about everywhere, but in a world of dead sticks and leaves 
it has not shown. And now, on this cold and uncom- 
fortable morning, when we should have thought, if ever, 
he would be better asleep, he must be up and whetting 
his appetite on unprofitable fir-cones. Possibly the 
novelty of a white morning brought him and all the others 
out. Perhaps each one of them hoped to be the first to 
make its scribble on so magnificent a clean sheet. 

So many have merely left their autograph and gone 
away. We can tell, however, who broke up a thistle- 
That is 
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because the same workmen are engaged in similar atten- 
tions to the other thistles. They are goldfinches, rich in 
their broad yellow wing-panels, martial in the scarlet that 
nearly covers the face, exquisitely clean-looking in the 
white thighs and underparts. Our ancestors, casting 
about for a name that should somehow express their 
magnificence, hit upon that of ‘‘ proud tailor.’’ Perhaps 
it had a significance then that it has since lost, and to-day 
the name is seldom heard. Still less do we hear the names 
of ‘‘ King Harry ”’ or ‘‘ Sweet William,’’ which also be- 
longed to the goldfinch. Through all his splendor his 
usefulness (now that we no longer cultivate teasels) shines 
out, and one of his best-used names is ‘‘ thistle-finch.’’ 
Our Allies give him the same honor, calling him Chardon- 
neret. Even if we had not seen this pretty school at 
work, we should have known who had torn the thistles to 
pieces. 

A very few hours of whiteness makes the birds almost 
as tame as the cows. The winding-sheet locks up their 
larder. Then its warmth deceives worms and caterpillars 
into boring through. Not one of them is missed on so 
plain a table-cloth. Wherever we see a few tiny foot- 
prints and nothing more, some finch has taken its manna. 
‘Lhe blackbird conquers its awe and digs in the snow, turn- 
ing up a rich heap of leaves, whence it has taken a worm 
or two. But on the whole, hard distress reigns, not often 
for many days, when the snow runs away and plenty 
comes again. Nature’s horrors are as fleeting as her 
pleasures. A stale sorrow is still more inartistic than a 
stale joy. 





Petters from the Empue. 


AN OUTPOST “ BATTLE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sir,—There was evidently ‘‘ something in the air,’’ 
we felt it in the atmosphere of Kimberley, and 
though the “something ’’ was written, so to speak, on 
every face, we did not for a moment anticipate finding 
ourselves, within a few hours, thrown into the medley 
of a “ battlefield.”’ For nearly two days we had been 
steadily puffing our way, with innumerable stops, through 
the never-ending African veldt, whose deceptive mirage 
in the fierce heat had turned its parched acres into vast 
lakes of alluring crystal waters, studded with well-defined 
islands and wooded banks. At Kimberley they told us 
that Beyers was “ somewhere,’’ and Kemp not far from 
him. 

The dislocation of traffic had forced upon us a pro- 
longed journey over the veldt on this bright Sunday after- 
noon. At one o’clock we had passed “ Fourteen 
Streams,’’ where General Lemmer’s outposts were guard- 
ing the bridge and the banks of the Vaal River, now 
dried up to the merest trickle. As we steamed slowly 
along, little children in their “Sunday best” were 
returning from Sunday school, and there was the pervad- 
ing atmosphere of a Sabbath day somehow gone wrong. 
Suddenly, half-an-hour later, the train came to a halt 
amidst a scene which needed no explanation to the 
onlookers. Piles of saddlery and guns, scores of army 
wagons, fatigued and wounded horses on the veldt, and 
last, but most impressive of all, open graves awaiting 
their dead. These told the eloquent tale of the “ scrap 
with Beyers.”’ In the distance could be seen mounted 
men galloping hither and thither searching the veldt for 
the dead and wounded; whilst winding along the track 
we could discern the car of the Dutch clergyman hasten- 
ing towards the scene to fulfil a mournful mission. 

The veterinary surgeon gave me the story of the 
fight. In the hours of the night the Commando crept up 





to the kopje where Beyers and his six hundred men lay 
concealed in imagined security from attack; sunrise 
disclosed the fact that General Lemmer was rapidly 
hemming them in on all sides with some eight hundred 
troopers. At first, a vigorous stand was made, and then 
Beyers, realizing his serious position, attempted a retreat, 
but so skilfully had General Lemmer deployed his troops 
that over half of Beyers’s Commando was cut off and 
hoisted the white flag. A fine, upstanding Dutch trooper 
was most impressed with the poor character of Beyers’s 
equipment. He stated that the Commando was entirely 
without modern arms.and ammunition, and that every 
pattern of cartridge was being used, from the old 
Martini arid the “ dum-dum ”’ to the muzzle-loading gun, 
and others that could only fire buckshot! Thus in the 
“ Battle of Bloemhof,’’ as it is called, Beyers lost twenty 
killed and wounded and some three hundred and fifty 
prisoners. 

By far the most interesting study on that “ battle- 
field of Bloemhof ’’ was the attitude of the Dutch Com- 
mando, and not merely interesting, but of enormous 
importance to British public opinion. Let me endeavor 
to convey the spirit of that Sunday afternoon scene. The 
Dutch Commando, some eight hundred strong, had just 
finished its job, and, in spite of losses, had won a con- 
siderable victory. But there was no elation whatever, no 
singing of “ Tipperary,’’ none of the martial ardor which 
characterizes the troops in towns like Johannesburg, 
Cape Town, and Pretoria ; but, instead, a strange lack of 
interest in the great European struggle, and just a calm 
pursuit of the work in hand which might have charac- 
terized the rounding-up of flocks and herds on the 
veldt. 

I have not referred to the rank and file of Beyers’s 
and De Wet’s Commandos as rebels, because most of 
them are certainly not in rebellion against the Crown. 
They have no complaint against British rule, and nothing 
to rebel about. To ask them why they rebelled against 
King George would be to present to them an entirely 
novel line of thought. This attitude was crystallized by 
one young Boer, who said: “ Beyers and De Wet are 
against Botha, so we are against them.’’ “Is it, then,’’ 
I asked, “ simply a faction fight?’’ And promptly came 
the reply, “ Boss, you have just hit it!’’ I endeavored 
to test this attitude by discussing the European situation 
with several of the young Boers. But even the most 
intelligent of them could not be galvanized into asking 
whether the Germans were nearing Paris, or whether the 
Russians had crossed the Vistula. The European war 
seemed to be a very insignificant incident to those young 
Boers, doing what to them was a necessary piece of 
business on the African veldt. 

In despair of getting any real elucidation of the 
cause of the faction fight, I turned to a British trooper 
and asked him to explain. He readily admitted that the 
rising was not against the Crown, but “ against Botha.’”’ 
There is no doubt that the Commandos under Beyers and 
De Wet were devoted to them because they believed 
them to be the guardians of Dutch religious principles. 
As against this, Boers and British attach enormous im- 
portance to two incidents in Beyers’s career. In 1911 or 
1912 Beyers was received by the Emperor William during 
the German mancuvres, and treated with marked 
courtesy, afterwards maintaining personal relations with 
the Emperor. A year later he was invited to Potsdam 
and obtained special leave for this purpose. Botha’s 
followers ask for no further proof that the present re- 
bellion was arranged during the second visit. De Wet’s 
attitude towards Botha, I was told by another Boer, was 
brought to a head by injury caused to the old man’s 
dignity. He believes himself, and his followers believe 
even more strongly, that he is a great general—the 
Roberts of South Africa. ‘“ Do you mean,’’ I asked, 
“that it is mere personal jealousy?’’ “TI mean,’’ my 
informant replied, “that if De Wet had been given the 
command he expected of invading German South-West 
Africa, there would have been no rising by De Wet, and 
probably none by Beyers.’’— Yours, &c., 


Joun H. Harris. 


Johannesburg. 
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Communications. 


AN ANGLO-AMERICAN PRIZE-COURT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Siz,—The presentation of the American Note and the 
preliminary reply thereto of our own Government opens a 
discussion which may be fraught with far-reaching conse- 
quences. Pending the publication of Sir Edward Grey’s 
detailed reply to the contentions advanced in the American 
Note, no good object can be served by offering speculations 
as to how the matters in dispute will be determined. No 
such purpose is intended here. All that is desired is to 
proffer a suggestion which, there is reason to believe, will 
have a beneficial effect upon the discussion between the two 
Governments. Fortunately, in both countries there is a 
marked disposition towards good-will, a condition precedent 
to a satisfactory settlement which (we strongly hope) will not 
miscarry. 

We must be careful on this side not to under-rate the 
urgency of a settlement. As the able representative of 
the “Times” at Washington tells us, there is an abso- 
lute necessity of the prompt production of comprehensive 
facts, not arguments, if we are to avoid an unpleasant 
agitation. He adds that it cannot be too often stated that 
no amount of argument will ever convince the American 
public that our contraband policy is not arbitrary. This 
observation lends force to the considerations which it is 
desired to offer here, and it is well to realize that time is of 
the essence of the matter if permanent satisfaction is to 
be accorded to the American people. 

The road being now cleared for straightforward dis- 
cussion of the facts, it ought to be easy (as the “ New York 


Tribune” has described the position) ‘for the two Govern- 


ments to reach a modus vivendi whereby friction may be 
reduced to a minimum.’’ Stating the main problem in these 
words, let us consider the means whereby it may be 
resolved. 

In the first place, we must understand the contentions 
which we have to meet, and to prevent (if possible) from 
recurring. They are put by the “New York World” in 
words which do not understate the scope of the issue. ‘“ The 
State Department’s complaint did not deny the right of 
search ; it did not question the commonly asserted definition 
of contraband; it did not guarantee the honesty of all 
American shippers. What it emphasized was the uncertain 
policy of Great Britain as to articles classed by it as contra- 
band, and the injustice of the long delays inflicted by her 
officers upon our ships or cargoes held for examina- 
tion.” 

Clearly, the modus vivendi which is to be constructed 
must render certain the policy which Great Britain intends 
to pursue with regard to the rights of neutrals on the high 
seas, and must ensure that the delays necessarily entailed 
shall not be unreasonably prolonged. If these two vital 
matters can be satisfactorily disposed of, the American Note 
may not only be the herald of a new era in Anglo-American 
relations, but a harbinger of the new world which the Great 
War is hoped by many to be destined to usher in. 

What, then, must be the character of the modus vivendi 
for the determination of disputed matters between the two 
peoples? With all due respect to those who are not disposed 
to accept the plan, the answer is advanced here: the estab- 
lishment of a Joint Anglo-American Prize Court of 
Appeal. 

It cannot be too clearly understood on this side of the 
Atlantic that when Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Bryan have 
composed the differences between the two Governments, some 
machinery acceptable to both peoples will have to be set up 
in order to deal with the settlement of questions thereafter 
arising. t is not reasonable to anticipate that the American 
nation will be content with the determination of matters at 
present outstanding unless it is accompanied by an ayreed 
plan for the disposal of similar matters in the future. The 
policy of Great Britain as to neutrals on the high seas 
having been defined, and proposals agreed as to the procedure 
to be followed in respect of the right of search by this 








country, there will yet remain the question of setting-up 
machinery for the purpose of ensuring that these agreed 
terms are being carried out. 

The question at once arises whether the British Prize 
Court is constituted in such a way as to satisfy American 
opinion in the new situation which the forthcoming agree- 
ment between the two Governments will bring about. 

Such an inquiry seems to carry an innuendo with regard 
to the working of the present Prize Court presided over by 
Sir Samuel Evans. Let it be said at once that no tribunal 
in modern England has been conducted with greater efficiency 
and justice than Sir Samuel’s Court. Fortunate indeed has 
it been for this country that such a tribunal, set up in con- 
ditions of great moment, should be administered in the 
masterly manner exhibited throughout its proceedings. The 
question is not that of amending the constitution of the 
Court for the satisfaction of this country, but to make it a 
fitting part of a modus vivendi to ensure peaceful relations 
between the two great nations of the West. 

Consider how the present Prize Court presents itself to 
the American people. In that tribunal Great Britain appears 
as both party and judge. This is an arrangement which 
cannot accord with the permanent interests of the United 
States and ourselves. Can any reasonable person expect the 
determination of disputes as to the terms agreed between 
the two Governments to he permanently accepted if decided 
by a Court in which one of the Governments concerned is 
both judge and litigant? Any such expectation, it is sub- 
mitted, cannot survive the test of experience, and therefore 
it is urged here that the present opportunity should be used 
to establish a joint Prize Court of Appeal for the settlement 
of future disputes. All that is proposed is that the framing 
of principles for the avoidance of further conflict between 
the two peoples should be remitted to a special tribunal con- 
taining representatives of both Governments. The Prize Law 
of the two countries is substantially the same, and a joint 
administration would present no practical difficulty. 

Under the American Constitution, however, a direct 
appeal is barred from the highest United States tribunal to 
any other Court, and steps would have to be taken to remove 
this difficulty. Fortunately, a precedent can be found. In 
a Circular Note of the American Secretary of State of 
October 18th, 1909, the proposal was put forward that there 
should be a right of resort to an International Prize Court 
in the form of a claim for compensation or damages. Some 
delay occurred in obtaining the approval of the Senate to 
this, but it was given by a vote on February 15th, 1911, and 
might well be considered as providing a scheme which could 
be adapted to the present situation. 

On this side, the objections successfully urged in the 
House of Lords against the establishment of an International 
Prize Court may well be reconsidered in the light of the 
grave difficulty which the American Note discloses. Such 
criticisms as that such a scheme might give inordinate power 
to States with little or no interest in maritime affairs, or 
that no sufficient security was provided for the appoint- 
ment of efficient judges, could not be reasonably advanced 
against the present proposal. 

Certainly, the plan contains a germ which may bear 
fruit in future international relations ; but (for the present) 
it is proposed as a via media between the United States and 
ourselves in a situation which, if unreasonably handled by 
public opinion, may import serious difficulty. 

As to the personnel of the Court, such names as Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Choate on the American side, and Lord Moulton or 
Sir John Macdonell on our own, instantly occur, while if it 
is desired to have a third judge drawn from the other neutral 
States, the members of the Institute of International Law 
number many eminent jurists who might be considered for 
the position. 

But the main contention raised here, and pressed with 
all possible emphasis, is. that the settlement of outstanding 
disputes between the United States and ourselves must be 
accompanied by a joint plan for the determination of further 
questions which may arise. The provision of such a scheme 
would bring the fullest possible satisfaction to both peoples, 
and present an object-lesson which the rest of the world 
would not disregard.—Yours, &c., 

LEGALIST. 

The Temple, January 13th, 1915. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


THE NATIONAL DYE SCHEME. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I should like to commend to the consideration of 
yourself and the readers of Tue Nation the Government pro- 
posals which are being distussed with regard to the National 
Dye Scheme, and I do so because I think there are some 
good Liberals and Free Traders who seem to see in what is 
proposed to be done by the Government an infringement of 
Free Trade principles. 

Being a Free Trader myself, I have no wish to see the 
principles of Free Trade infringed, and I do not think the 
Government proposals touch Free Trade at all. 

Let us remember that we were taking nearly all our 
dyes from Germany in the ordinary way of business. German 
enterprise and industry, and skill and cunning, if you like, 
had got the dye trade of Great Britain entirely under control. 
We had allowed ourselves to become totally dependent upon 
Germany for an absolutely vital requirement in an annual 
turnover of £200,000,000 of trade. 

Suddenly comes the outbreak of war, and German dye 
makers declared war upon their customers in this country. 
They even told the Swiss dye manufacturers that they would 
not supply them with any intermediate materials necessary 
for their trade unless the Swiss would pledge themselves 
that not an ounce of the resultant dyes should come to this 
country. The traders are naturally alarmed. A national 
crisis is ahead of us. Home trade, foreign trade, a score of 
industries, serious unemployment are involved. 

It is a sudden emergency in time of war, and the Govern- 
ment is urged to do something. In these circumstances, the 
Government has proposed to lend to a limited company, to 
be formed for the purpose of building up a British industry, 
a sum of £1,500,000, at a moderate rate of interest, with a 
sinking fund repaying the capital in twenty-five years. The 
interest and the sinking fund are repayable out of earnings 
only, which some people cavil at; but I think it will hardly 
be denied that in such a grave emergency the national 
interest should not be imperilled for what is, after all, a 
very small point. The traders must find a large sum them- 
selves. It is not, therefore, a Government concern, and in 
the end it must stand on its own feet. 

If unemployment and loss of trade follow from a famine 
in dye-stuffs, a few millions of money will go a very short 
way in remedying the mischief. 

Many Tariff Reformers are clamoring for Government 
action. They demand that the makers of dyes shall be 
allowed to go ahead and receive Government assistance in 
the shape of a tariff against the importation of dyes; and.if 
this were the only way out, I am bound to say that, if called 
upon to choose between the mischief of a tariff and huge 
national unemployment and destruction of trade, I should 
make my choice for the lesser of the two evils. 

But no such choice is presented. There are other and 
better ways of meeting the difficulty, and the co-operative 
scheme which has been outlined covers all these points. If 
the users of dye-stuffs are also shareholders in the dye 
manufacturing company, they need not fear German com- 
petition in the future. They will have much better security 
for the money they invest than they would have even with a 
tariff.—Yours, &c., C. Dramonp. 

8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 

January 9th, 1915. 


CONSCRIPTION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Once again there is talk of conscription. Before 
many months are passed a score of gentlemen living in the 
West-End of London may feel it their duty to order every 
serviceable male in Great Britain to prepare himself to kill 
or to be killed. In these circumstances, it seems to me 
possible that the sort of people who read Tue Nation, the 
people who call themselves Liberals, will like to know what 
is being thought and felt by many of those who, without 
being consulted, may be compelled to serve. During the last 


three months I have had some opportunities of discovering | 





the mind of those young men in the middle and wage-earning 
classes who have not felt it their duty to join the Army. 
They are numerous, but they find it difficult to make them- 
selves heard. May I try to indicate, very roughly, what they 
think and feel ? 

Of course, the richer and older people maintain that they 
ought not to be given a hearing. According to them, these 
young fellows are worthless, contemptible wretches. They 
are not, I admit, patriotic—that is to say, they feel differ- 
ently from patriots. But is it quite safe to assume that the 
feelings of a patriot afford an infallible criterion in ethics? 
Is it prudent to forget that the difficulty of patriotism has 
ever been that it makes morality conterminous with frontiers? 
We need not discuss that now: what I am sure of is that 
there are a great many people who do not feel that passionate 
patriotic emotion which can answer, without hesitation, the 
question: “Ought I to kill or be killed for the country in 
which I was born?”’ and that these people are not all black- 
guards. 

I want, if I can, to state their case—the case of people 
who do not feel a blind, overwhelming, patriotic emotion. 
Such people exist ; in fact, there are a great many of them. 
They have, some of them, sentiments of loyalty, devotion, 
and responsibility ; but these they feel, not towards any 
particular nation, but towards humanity. They care about 
the fate of the world, and they cannot, even for a moment, 
detach from the world one particular part of it, and care for 
that alone. Therefore, when they are invited to go abroad 
and kill or be killed, they ask for reasons. ‘ What good,” 
they ask, “ will our victory do?’’ And by this question, some 
mean merely, ‘“ What good will it do me?” But others 
mean “ Will it be a means to universal good?” 

I have no hard words for those who look simply to their 
own interests. A working man has, before now, asked me 
bluntly whether he would be worse off under foreign rule. 
He has wanted to know whether he would have to dv more 
work fer lower wages, and whether he would have to pay 
more in rent and taxes. I do not know what the correct 
answers would be, but the questions seem to me reasonable. 
They are raised daily in third-class railway carriages, and 
no one answers them. When I am questioned, I can only 
reply that some have told me that my foreign investinents 
would be adversely affected. I forbear to add that, like most 
serious writers, I have in my portfolios plays, stories, and 
essays that I should be free to publish in Germany but may 
not print in England. German domination would mean, I 
imagine, an immediate loss of political liberty and gain of 
moral and religious. But that is not what my bread-and- 
butter pacifists want to hear about. 

Very often, however, a young intellectual of the lower 
middle class will raise the ethical question. ‘Am I sure 
that the terms of peace imposed by the Allies will be a means 
to good? If I am not, for what am I to fight?” I have met 
plenty of young men—and the rich and the elderly had better 
know it—who would die cheerfully for the things in which 
they believe—Socialism, Free Speech, for all I know, Land 
Reform, who cannot feel that this war raises any clear issue 
between Good and Evil. And, as a matter of fact, no one 
can seriously pretend to know what would be the ultimate 
ethical consequences of an extension of German, or English, 
or Russian influence. Indeed, it is open to question whether 
the extending of any political influence has much effect on 
the things that have absolute value. To be sure, one may 
say that conquered people have tended to impose a superior 
civilization on their conquerors. One may speculate as to 
whether the conquest of France by Germany would lead to 
an extension of German or of French culture. But as 
Germany shows no signs of being able to conquer France, 
these questions, besides being unpalatable, are more or less 
academic. Nevertheless, the young clerk who thinks of 
enlisting on purely ethical grounds is sure to raise them. 

The upper classes do nothing of the sort ; nor need they. 
They do not fight for England on purely ethical grounds. 
They have a deep, instinctive patriotism, in which all doubts 
and questionings are drowned. They are not concerned with 
absolute good; the fate of their country is what they care 
about. They have no objection to arguments that support 
their instincts, but they do not need them. They are ready 
to die for England, and let universal good look after itself. 
In their self-sacrifice they are magnificent. But they are 
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less magnificent, I think, when they arrogate to themselves 
the right of compelling people who do not share their feelings 
to fight their battles. The spectacle of the rich and the old, 
with their instinctive patriotism and great possessions, 
forcing to the front a reluctant and rational proletariat would 
be a not very edifying spectacle. If patriotic fervor and 
intellectual conviction be absent, for what is the conscript 
giving his life? The discussion is taking a nasty turn. 

I want not to be nasty ; but [ do want upper-class con- 
scriptionists to know that there are a great many people 
who do not feel a violent instinctive sentiment for the country 
in which they were born, and are by no means so confident 
that great universal good will follow from a victory for the 
Allies as to feel justified in giving their own lives or taking 
those of other people. They may be wrong, but they certainly 
are not vile ; and J suppose they have some right to opinions 
and feelings. In their view, what Mr. G. L. Dickinson calls 
“the governmental theory” is a frightful illusion. They 
do not believe that the things for which men are being asked 
to give their lives have much relation to the lives of human 
beings. It is no good talking to them about “ national 
honor ”’ and “ national existence.’”’ A nation for them has no 
reality beyond that of the people who are grouped under its 
name. If they have got to die, let it be for some definite 
human good, not for an abstraction. 

The people who feel in this way are, for the most part, 
young and poor. They have no quarrel, they say, with the 
Germans. They do not like the German Government, neither 
do they like their own. As for Germans, Frenchmen, 
Russians, Englishmen, they like some and dislike others. 
The things that they care for, their ideals, are above and 
beyond nationality, and are disfavored by all Governments 
alike. The quarrel between the governing classes of Europe 
is, they assert, one which does not concern them. These 
views, I want Liberals to believe, are more common than 
Cabinet Ministers or leader-writers suppose. I do not say 
that they are sound ; I say that they ought to be considered. 

I think the governing class should ask itself whether it 
has a right, without consulting the people, to compel those 
who do not share its sentiments and ideals, who consider 
those sentiments and ideals absurd and barbarous, to die 
for them nevertheless. That is a perfectly fair statement of 
a question that arises the moment conscription is seriously 
mooted. The governing class will claim most likely that it 
has the right. Will Liberals agree? Probably. Then, for 
God’s sake, let us have no more cant about personal liberty 
or democratic control. If, without taking the opinion of its 
victims, the governing class has the right to send men to 
die for the things in which it believes, it has over them pre- 
cisely the same right that the owner has over his slave—the 
power of life and death.—Yours, &c., 

Cuive BELL. 

January 9th, 1915. 

[Mr. Bell’s argument carries him further than opposition 
to conscription. It implies not only that Englishmen should 
not be forced to resist a German invasion, but that there is 
no moral obligation on them to do so, because some of them 
would not be “ worse off under foreign rule.’’ Does a British 
democrat see no distinction between German government as 
it is and British government as it is? If so, most German 
democrats were wont to think differently.—Ep., Nation. ] 


ARMY CONTRACTS AND SWEATED LABOR. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srtr,—As there has been a good deal of talk regarding 
Army contracts and sweated labor, I quote the following 
from the “ London City Mission Magazine,” and I trust that 
the information will result in definite action being taken in 
the matter :— 


“‘The system of sub-contracting is largely responsible 
for sweating—a prolific source of misery and discontent. 
Passing a trim-looking cottage, we were informed that the 
occupant, an old-age pensioner, was recently offered a 
number of khaki overcoats to finish off at the rate of seven 
farthings each! The work being as heavy as the price was 
light, the offer was indignantly refused.”’ 


Sweated labor is a disgrace to our country, and it is 
indeed sad to think that not only has bad clothing been in 











some cases supplied to our troops, but that, in addition, 
sweated labor has been employed.—Yours, &c., 
CaRpRoss. 
Bradfield Hall, North Walsham. 
January 12th, 1915. 


THE FREAKS OF THE CENSOR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—In your admirable article on “The Case for 
Liberty,’’ you speak of the “lavish output of unofficial 
fancy” in which our press at present indulges. I want to 
call your attention to a “canard”’ which has been repeated 
several times in nearly all daily papers, and which must 
cause much unnecessary heartburning to the families of those 
soldiers who, being Mohammedans, have fallen as prisoners 
into the hands of the Germans. It was said that these were 
sent to Turkey to fight in the ranks of our enemies. I 
wonder how prisoners of war could be transported from 
Germany to Turkey. Surely, not by sea. There is no place 
where Austria joins Turkey, and it cannot be imagined that 
neutral Rumania would permit the conveyance of prisoners 
of war through her territory. If the Censor stopped the 
publication of similar news, he would justify his existence 
instead of making this country the laughing stock of neutral 
nations. 

I enclose my card, and am—Yours, &c., 


Notting Hill, W., January 9th, 1915. 





Poetrp. 


DEMAIN. 
Ox! nous serons grands, nous serons purs, nous serons 
preux, 
Le ceur joyeux, 
Au lendemain de la Victoire! 
Et nous serons bons, pleins de pitié, pleins de douceur, 
Et sans ranceeur, 
Tous amis, nous Soldats du Bien—on peut le croire ! 


Oh! main dans la main, ceeur sur la main, et pour tou- 
jours 
Apres ces jours, 
Vidant gaiment la coupe 4 boire ; 
Belges, Anglais, Russes, Francais, Serbes, Hindous, 
Et d’autres !—tous, 
Tous wn au jour de la Victoire! 


Oh! dans le pays plus de partis, plus d’ennemis, 
Comme au logis ; 
Couronnés d’une méme gloire, 
Oh! nous ferons de notre mieux, jeunes et vieux, et sans 
tarder 
Pour mieux aider, 
Les lendemains de la Victoire! 


Oh! nous aurons beaucoup appris, beaucoup souffert, 
beaucoup compris, 
En ces jours gris 
Ou nous conniimes les déboires . 
Mais surtout nous avons trouvé le grand Secret ; et pour 
jamais 
Le mot de Paix 
Sera gravé sur la Victoire. 


Oh! la guerre affreuse et fatale, horrible mal, rut 
d’animal 
—Loups et chacals! — 
Hurlant a la Porte d’Ivoire ‘ 
Finie, honnie, enfin la guerre a disparu du genre humain : 
Soldat, Marin, 
Au jour béni de la Victoire! 


MARGUERITE CopPiIN 
(Poet Laureate of Belgium, 
Officier de 1’ Académie Francaise). 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The British Empire and the United States.” By W. A. Dunning. 
(Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net.) 

‘Town Planning, with Special Reference to the Birmingham 
Schemes.”” By George Cadbury. (Longmans. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Friendly Russia.”” By Denis Garstin. (Unwin. 3s. 6d. net.) 

‘‘Thirty-Five Years in Russia.”” By George Hume. (Simpkin, 
Marshall. 10s. 6d. net.) 

‘John Addington Symonds: A Biographical Study.” By Van 
Wyck Brooks. (Grant Richards. 65s. net.) 

“What is Wrong with Germany?’ By W. Harbutt Dawson. 
(Longmans. 2s. net.) 

‘*Prussianism and its Destruction.’”” By Norman Angell. (Heine- 
mann. 1s. net.) 

“How Belgium Saved Europe.” 
mann. 2s. net.) 

‘Personality and Nationality.’”” By Richard Roberts. (Headley. 
2s. net.) 

‘“What I Found Out in the House of a German Prince.”” By An 
English Governess. (Chapman & Hall. 6s. net.) 

‘General Joffre.”” By a French Gunner. (Simpkin, Marshall. 1s. net.) 

“Pelle the Conqueror.”” Vol. II.—‘‘ Apprenticeship.” By M. A. 
Nexé. Translated by Bernard Miall. (Sidgwick & Jack- 
son. 6s.) 


‘* Book Here.” By W. Pett Ridge. (Methuen. 2s. net.) 
* * ~ 


By Charles Sarolea. (Heine- 


THERE are grounds for believing that the spring publish- 
ing season will falsify the pessimistic predictions made at the 
beginning of the war. It is true that the number of books 
published will be smaller than in normal times, but this is 
not an unmixed evil. Publishers find that there is a better 
sale for serious books, especially on history, than for light 
fiction and other ephemeral productions. There is no 
slackening of the demand for books which treat of the foreign 
policy of the European countries, or which attempt to explain 
the causes that have produced the war. An interesting 
addition to the books of this type will be a translation of 
M. Paul Vergnet’s “ France in Danger,’”’ announced by Mr. 
Murray. “ La France en Danger” is in some ways a parallel 
to Professor Cramb’s “ Germany and England.’’ M. Vergnet’s 
study of the political movements in Germany and of German 
literature led him to believe that war between France and 
Germany was imminent. He argues that the Pan-German 
societies increased their power until they were able to coerce 
both the Kaiser and the Emperor Francis Joseph, and that 
they practically forced the declaration of war last August. 

* * *” 

Amone other historical volumes to come from Mr. 
Murray are a reprint of the section in Thatcher and Schwill’s 
“General History of Europe ”’ that covers the period between 
the French Revolution and the end of the nineteenth century, 
a reprint from Professor Lodge’s “Modern Europe,” of the 
chapters dealing with the period between 1815 and 1878, and 
a re-issue of Professor Cramb’s “ The Origin and Destiny of 
Imperial Britain and Nineteenth-Century Europe.’’ Pro- 
fessor Cramb’s book was first published in 1900, but won very 
little attention then. It gives an account of the growth of 
Imperialism and of the influences that have moulded it, 
together with chapters on the special characteristics of 
British Imperialism, on war, and on the theory of universal 
peace. 

- + . 

A DECIDEDLY valuable contribution to Irish history may 
be expected in the biography of Frederick Hervey, Bishop of 
Derry and fourth Earl of Bristol, on which Mr. W. S. 
Childe-Pemberton is now engaged. Hervey was one of the 
most public-spirited and enlightened of the English states- 
men who ruled Ireland in the years just before the Union. 
He advocated the relaxation of the penal laws, the abolition 
of tithe, and the admission of Roman Catholics to the House 
of Commons, and he exercised a great influence at the Con- 
vention of Irish Volunteers in 1783. 

# * + 

MrippLE-aGep readers will be reminded of one of the 
great literary successes of the early ‘nineties by Messrs. 
Nisbet’s announcement of a biography of Miss Marie Hawker, 
which has been written by Miss Evelyn March Phillipps. 
“ Mademoiselle Ixe” by ‘“ Lanoe Falconer ’’ was the first 
novel to appear in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s “ Pseudonym 





Library,” and it at once became the book of the moment, 
its total sale running into more than 40,000 copies. It was 
praised by Gladstone and Taine, and translated into French, 
German, Italian, and Dutch. Miss Hawker’s later stories 
had not the same success, though “Cecilia de Noel” and 
“The Hétel d’Angleterre” had a certain vogue. Miss March 
Phillipps’s biography is based on very full diaries, corre- 
spondence, and other records. 
* + 
Messrs. MacMILLAN announce a translation of Professor 
Harald Héffding’s “Modern Philosophers,” a book made up 
of lectures given at the University of Copenhagen, and form- 
ing a supplement to the same author’s standard “ History of 
Modern Philosophy.’’ In the coming volume Professor 
Hoéffding treats of the outstanding figures who have influ- 
enced the philosophical thought of the past twenty-five years 
—Nietzsche, William James, Professor Eucken, J. M. 
Guyau, Mr. F. H. Bradley, and M. Alfred Fouillé. 
* + > 
Ir the literature of the war keeps increasing at the 
present rate, every English writer of distinction will soon 
have taken part in the battle of the books. One of the latest 
to join the fray is Mr. Edward Carpenter, in this respect, if 
in no other, following the example of more conventional men 
of letters. His book, which will be published shortly by 
Messrs. Allen & Unwin, is called “The Healing of the 
Nations,” and consists of a number of essays on such sub- 
jects as “The Psychology of War and Recruiting,” “ War 
and Lust,” and “ Conscription.” 
* * * 
One effect of the war upon contemporary writing is that 
it has furnished a fresh set of models with which writers can 
compare their political opponents. I have come across an 


amusing instance of this in Mr. Frederick Verinder’s 


pamphlet, “German Efficiency versus British Liberty.’’ Mr. 
Verinder is greatly exercised about the machinations of the 
Fabian Society, and he combines “ the highest admiration 
for the abilities of its two great leaders with the profoundest 
distrust of their methods and aims.” Mr. Shaw, he says, 
is the Nietzsche of Fabianism, and Mr. Sidney Webb is its 
Bernhardi. 


“‘An ex-civil servant, clever, industrious, plausible, 
scheming, abstemious, a rapid and clear writer, not anxious 
to advertise himself, and therefore often more dangerous 
because his hand is unsuspected, this Malthusian-Socialist 
answers exactly to the type of the ‘Higher Men’ of whom 
Nietzsche dreamed—the bosses who are to be the fore- 
runners of the Super-boss. He conforms to the 
ideal which is quite clearly set up by Bernhardi as well as 
by Nietzsche, that our new masters must discipline them- 
selves in order that they may discipline and govern the rest 
of us—this multitude which knoweth not the law and is 
accursed.” 

* * + 

I notice with satisfaction that publishers have not con- 
tented themselves with translations of Treitschke’s contro- 
versial writings. Messrs. Jarrold have in preparation an 
English version of the “ History of Germany in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” the work upon which Treitschke’s reputa- 
tion as a historian mainly rests. It is a big undertaking, as 
the “ History ’’ extends to five bulky volumes ; but the wonder 
is that while we have had translations of Ranke and Sybel, 
as well as other lesser historians, Treitschke should have 
remained so long a sealed book to English readers. The first 
volume of the “History” will be issued in April, and the 
work will be completed at the rate of a volume every three 
months. 

* * * 

Mr. Erskine Curitpers is chiefly thought of at the 
moment as the author of “The Riddle of the Sands ’”’; but 
he is also famous as the writer of the best book published on 
the modern Home Rule question. Mr. Childers is now 
engaged on perilous sea service in the waters of whose ways 
and habits he has made so thrilling a novel. Another cele- 
brated democratic writer, Mr. C. E. Montague, of the 
‘Manchester Guardian,” whose brilliant style is the admira- 
tion of his profession, the author of two widely appreciated 
novels, has taken a commission in the Sportsmen’s Battalion. 
Another writer, who has recently enlisted, is Mr. Patrick 
MacGill, the author of that remarkable autobiographical 
novel “Children of the Dead End.” PENGUIN. 
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Rebiews. 


MR. HARDY’S NEW POEMS. 


‘Satires of Circumstance.” By Tuomas Harpy. (Macmillan. 
4s. 6d. net.) 

An intelligent person who knew Mr. Hardy only from his 
fiction might be rather surprised at the sort of poetry he 
writes. There are two conspicuous elements in his novels 
which seem obviously likely to provide the right fuel for the 
intenser fires of poetry. They are, first, that metaphysical 
conception of the world as a whole which is more or less 
implied in the action of all his stories; and, secondly, the 
famous landscapes and the profound intimacy with the work- 
ings of Nature which surround the human events in the 
stories. These are the things which one would expect Mr. 
Hardy would have disengaged from his prose art for the finer 
elaboration and concentration of poetry. For they are 
things which essentially belong to poetry; fiction has only 
borrowed them from poetry, and, although Mr. Hardy’s 
fiction is perhaps unequalled for the noble use it has made 
of the loan, the art of the novel can never hope to match 
itself with poetry in these matters. But what one may 
roughly call the humanity of Mr. Hardy’s fiction is, of 
course, the very thing for which the art primarily exists. 
Fiction consoles itself for having to fall behind poetry in 
some things by developing incomparably easier and more 
tempting ways of dealing with humanity; and this is what 
one would have expected Mr. Hardy to leave behind when he 
decided to forsake fiction for poetry. 

But our intelligent person, on taking up Mr. Hardy’s 
poetry, would find these plausible predictions pretty flatly 
contradicted. This is true, at least, of his lyrical poetry. 
Perhaps it is because, in “The Dynasts,”’ he disengaged so 
completely the metaphysic implicit in his novels, and worked 
it up into such a monumental shape—into, in fact, one of 
the greatest of modern poems; perhaps it is because of this 
that his lyrical poetry has shown so little tendency to 
essentialize and volatilize, in the way one might have 
expected, his characteristic philosophy. There are, to be 
sure, several early poems of his which attempt something 
like this ; but they are of doubtful success, and the tendency 
has been more and more to take the philosophy for granted, 
to refer to it in subdued hints, which we might scarcely 
notice if we were not already familiar with Mr. Hardy’s atti- 
tude. And the same holds, too, for his feeling for landscape 
and the life of the earth. It is a feeling which often seems, 
in his novels, to be just on the point to fly off into poetry ; 
and yet, when Mr. Hardy comes to give his genius up to 
poetry, we find that this feeling—again with a few excep- 
tions, mainly among the earlier poems—is much less im- 
portant than it is in the novels. In fact, the elements in 
Mr. Hardy’s inspiration which seem most likely to demand 
poetic utterance are just those which he has made least use 
of in his poetry. Instead, he has fashioned for himself— 
not without noticeable hammering and difficult forging— 
a style of poetry for dealing in another way with the staple 
of his fiction; indeed, for distilling it down to sheer, un- 
mixed essence of human character, will, and passion. 

In his latest volume of poems, the tendency is about as 
completely successful as it could be. His metaphysic and 
his landscape (to use terms of convenience rather than of 
precision) could not, of course, be entirely eliminated ; but 
“ Satires of Circumstance” has less of these elements in it, 
and is more singly concerned with pure human nature (for 
the most part, tragic human nature) than any other of his 
poetry. The familiar metaphysic does, indeed, make one 
quite undisguised and quite magnificent appearance in “ The 
Convergence of the Twain,” a philosophic dirge for the loss of 
the “Titanic.” Both the mood and the phrasing of this 
unmistakably recall the spirit of “The Dynasts”’ and the 
later novels :— 

**Well: while was fashioning 
This creature of cleaving wing, 
The Immanent Will that stirs and urges everything 
Prepared a sinister mate 
For her—so gaily great— 
A Shape of Ice, for the time far and dissociate. 
And as the smart ship grew 
In stature, grace, and hue, 
In shadowy silent distance grew the Iceberg too.”’ 





But that kind of poetry—which might be paralleled, 
though scarcely matched, among the earlier poems—is 
altogether the exception here. There is very little of this 
metaphysical mood, even in the diluted form of a compre 
hensive irony; though in this form it again makes one 
decidedly happy appearance—in “Channel Firing.” The 
dead wake up at the sound of gun practice, which they 
mistake for Judgment Day ; but the Deity assures them that 
the world is still a long way from Judgment Day, if, indeed, 
Judgment Day had not better be indefinitely postponed, since 
men show not the least sign of improvement :— 

“‘And many a skeleton shook his head. 
‘Instead of preaching forty year,’ 
My neighbor Parson Thirdly said, 
‘I wish I had stuck to pipes and beer!’ ”’ 

There is even, in the admirable “ Song of the Soldiers,” 
which is perhaps the best poem the war has inspired, some- 
thing which looks like a contradiction of Mr. Hardy’s 
customary philosophy :— 


“Is it a purblind prank, O think you, 
Friend with the musing eye, 
Who watch us stepping by 
With doubt and dolorous sigh? 
Can much pondering so hoodwink you? 
7. * - 7 * 


“In our heart of hearts believing 

Victory crowns the just, 

And that braggarts must 

Surely bite the dust, 

Press we to the field, ungrieving.”’ - 

It certainly seems, just there, as if “ Victory crowns the just ”’ 
in Mr. Hardy’s heart of hearts, too; which is by no means 
what the mood of ‘“ The Dynasts’’ would assent to. 

As for his profound faculty for realizing landscape and 
the life of Nature, so dear to Mr. Hardy’s admirers, it is 
allowed to accomplish here nothing but a few decorative 
touches. These, to be sure, are on the whole extremely fine ; 
for vividness and economy, nothing, for instance, could be 
better than this :— 


‘‘ She answered not, but lay listlessly 
With her dark, dry eyes on the coppery sea, 
That now and then 
Flung its lazy flounce at the neighboring quay.’’ 
Commonly, these allusions to Nature serve merely to enforce 
the special quality of some entirely human transaction, as in 
the poem which begins with a reference to— 
**the boom 
Of the ocean, like a hammering in a hollow tomb”’ ; 
a phrase instinct with sinister imagination exactly right for 
the spectral tragedy which it introduces. But always in 
these poems the human event is the main thing; and, as a 
rule, sheer human nature is the only thing the poem is 
made of. 

The chief quality in these poems is, more than ever 
before in Mr. Hardy’s poetry, their concentration. Nothing 
is too trivial or too commonplace for their art. One feels 
that a hundred times a day one might be supplying subjects 
for Mr. Hardy’s Muse; it is a flattering delusion, though 
not so far from the truth. A single trait or a single inci- 
dent is seized and compressed into strictest artistic form, and 
described in language which disguises, in a sort of 
nonchalance, an intense pre-occupation with essentials of 
motive and significance, though it does not always disguise 
(as Mr. Gibson’s apparent carelessness invariably does) an 
exact sense of the poetic values in words. The series of 
short poems which gives the book its title, the “Satires of 
Circumstance” themselves, are more characteristic than any- 
thing else of Mr. Hardy’s completed poetic method. Here 
is one which may stand as a type; a Greek would have 
called it an epigram :— 

“* “My etick!’ he says, and turns in the lane 
To the house just left, whence a vixen voice 
Comes out with the fire-light through the pane; 
And he sees within that the girl of his choice 
Stands rating her mother, with eyes aglare, 
For something said while he was there. 


*** At last I behold her soul undraped !’ 
Thinks the man who had loved her more than himself; 
‘My God !—’tis but narrowly I have escaped. 
My precious porcelain proves it Delf.’ 
His face has reddened like one ashamed, 
And he steals off, leaving his stick unclaimed.” 
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It seems almost casual; but there is not a single word that 
does not tell in the whole effect, and the effect is (in twelve 
lines) the quintessence of two human lives. It was, indeed, 
worth waiting for, this final poetic method of Mr. Hardy’s. 
It is a method entirely his own. Its limitations and oddities 
could not, perhaps, have been passed over during its compo- 
sition by any other poet; but that is probably because of 
Mr. Hardy’s single-minded determination to perfect the 
virtue his poetry now seems always to have aimed at; to 
reveal in inescapable suggestion (scarcely ever deducing in 
open terms) the essential tragic significance of some moment 
of human nature through sheer intense, abrupt description, 
concentrated into rigorous formality, of some such event as 
a dog scratching on a woman’s grave, a parson posturing 
before a mirror, or a woman concealing a gay hat under her 
crinoline. The kind of thing described is usually familiar, 
if not to experience, certainly to quite humdrum fancy. The 
result of the description is always astonishing ; and to that 
result has gone a specialized skill unlike anything else in 
our literature. 





A GREAT FREE CHURCHMAN. 


‘Life of Andrew Martin Fairbairn, D.D.” 
(Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. net.) 


sy W. B. SELBIE. 


Tuis is a fine Life of a distinguished man, which will be 
read, and read carefully, by students of English religion 
and thought ; for it is to Fairbairn more than to any one 
other man that the new and larger spirit now in the ascen- 
dant in the Free Churches is due. Its most pronounced note 
is one rare in religious biography—virility ; Fairbairn was a 
virile, an exceptionally virile, man. A _ characteristic 
example may be given. When he visited Assisi in 1901 a 
well-meaning Franciscan presented him with a card on which 
was printed a prayer for the ‘‘ conversion’’ of England. 
A man of another type might have let the incident pass. 
Not so the Doctor. He was moved to the very centre of his 
being. 
“The conversion of England!” he asked, ‘‘ What to? 
and what from? Is there a Catholic scholar in England to 
whom an intelligent man can ‘go to learn the truth of 
religion or of Christianity?’’ ‘The unhappy Father Ber- 
nardino ventured to mention one scholar who had a great 
repute in Catholic circles. ‘A pairfectly ignorant man! ” 
was the reply. 
This virility, which made him at times difficult to deal with, 
was his from the first. Brought up in the dissidence of 
Scottish dissent, than which there is nothing more dissenting, 
he made his way to the wider but still, in the technical 
sense of the word, orthodox theology of the Evangelical 
Union, whose ministry he entered at an early age. ‘‘ He 
was a great han’ at converting fowk,’’ said one of his hearers ; 
but he was a student born; and at Bathgate, with a stipend 
of £80, we find him the possessor of a library of some two 
thousand volumes, many of them in French, Dutch, and 
German. It would be interesting to compare this outlay on 
books with that common among a better-endowed clergy ; 
it was here that the foundation of his work, which was that 
of a religious teacher, was laid. Hitherto he had accepted 
the current theology, no doubt on its religious side, on trust, 
and as involved in experience; but reflection and study 
opened new horizons, and by 1865 he “ had not an inch of 
ground,’’ to use his own expression, ‘‘ under his feet.’’ His 
action was strong and characteristic. Resigning his charge 
for the time being, he went as a student to Berlin, where, 
under the influence of the Mediation School, then repre- 
sented by Dorner, and still more in the atmosphere of a 
genuinely scientific theology, he regained solid ground. The 
hobgoblins of Calvinism vanished; a larger, loftier faith 
took shape and form. He was more at home, it is said, on 
the speculative than on the historical side of apologetic ; but 
there are signs that speculation, for a generation thrown 
into the background by history and psychology, is returning 
to its own; and what his biographer calls the “ very 
characteristic apologia ’’ (pp. 39-41) has more actuality to-day 
than it would perhaps have had even a few years ago. So 
quickly is the nice balance of ideas shifted ; so imperceptibly 
do their proportions change. 

An Evangelical, in the best sense of the word, in religion, 
he was a Liberal in theology ; and his belief in the future of 





this theology never failed. ‘‘The Liberal Party in the 
Established Church ”’ (he is speaking of that of Scotland) 
“ though now—1866—defeated, must ultimately prevail. The 
great majority of the young men, shaped by the literature 
and science of the day, will join it, and so each year will 
see it growing in strength.” Fairbairn was sufficiently 
Scottish to draw a line between the two Churches—* I love 
the religious atmosphere of Scotland ’’ (he writes) ; “‘ it is so 
intense and earnest, and has in it so many elements of health 
and quickening promise, and is so without the ecclesiastical 
shadows that make England so sad a land to the man who 
loves religious freedom and spiritual brotherhood” ; but 
we may believe that he would have said the same in substance 
of our’ English Church. The intellectual atmosphere of 
Scotland is more bracing ; and ideas penetrate the English 
mind more slowly. But they do penetrate it—in time. 
Perhaps Fairbairn’s greatest service to religion was that he 
infused a touch of Scottish fire and vigor into the sleepier 
orthodoxy of English Dissent. 

With the call to Aberdeen (1872) a wider sphere opened. 
The pulpit was then a greater power than now; the subjects 
of his discourses (p. 65) would scarcely, even in Aberdeen, 
appeal to hearers such as those who filled his church. The 
pious have become less intelligent, the intelligent less pious. 
To the former, sermons such as his would now be frankly 
unintelligible ; the latter look for instruction and ideas else- 
where. The popular preacher will always have his audience. 
But his is a réle which Fairbairn would have despised ; and 
though the level of the non-Episcopalian Churches in this 
respect is higher than that of the Episcopal, serious preach- 
ing is seldom sought for, still more seldom found, to-day. 

Bradford succeeded Aberdeen and Oxford Bradford : 
in the widening of Nonconformity and its naturalization in 
this historic home of English learning—it was here that the 
work of his life lay. For one who habitually acted fortiter 
in modo as well as in re, success was not easy. But at 
Oxford, from the first, his success was exceptional; his 
character inspired confidence and his learning respect. What 
the effect of Oxford has been on Nonconformist students it 
is not for the present writer to say; but from the point of 
view of the Church and of the University their presence has 
been an unmixed good. Old houses, however picturesque, 
are apt to be ill-ventilated ; Mansfield let in a current of 
fresh air. To some it seemed a draught; in any case, it 
blew away cobwebs, and explored corners in which dust had 
accumulated ; it opened windows, and admitted light. These 
good results, it may be added, are dependent on the college 
retaining its sturdy Nonconformist traditions, in their 
freedom, their robustness, their indifference to the conven- 
tions and subtleties of life. Were Mansfield to become a 
second, and inferior, edition of New or Balliol, its sufficient 
reason, as far as the University is concerned, would be gone. 

Oxford brought him into contact with Catholicism, 
though rather in its Anglican than in its fuller and more 
consistent Roman shape. He came to it as an outsider ; and 
this was at once a source of weakness and of strength. The 
former, because he never quite realized either the root 
which the Catholic idea has struck in the past, or its hold 
on human nature even in the present; the latter because it 
enabled him to see the facts more clearly and in a drier 
light. ‘‘ He was deeply perplexed by the contrast between 
the real piety of the men who represented the Oxford move- 
ment, and their apparent insensibility to the finer and higher 
moralities of the mind.” He was criticized, not very fairly, 
for his controversy with Newman. The Cardinal was a 
representative man: it was, and is, impossible to criticize 
modern Catholicism without reference to his positions, which, 
it is often forgotten in England, are in substance those of an 
important Continental school. Even Dr. Selbie scarcely does 
justice to Fairbairn’s main contention. When he said that 
“the whole book ”—‘ The Grammar of Assent ’’—“ is pene- 
trated by the intensest philosophical scepticism ’”’ and that 
Newman’s “ aim was to withdraw religion and the proofs con- 
cerning it from the province of reason and reasoning into the 
realm of conscience and imagination, where the reasons that 
reign may satisfy personal experience without having objec- 
tive validity or being able to bear the criticism that tests 
it,” he went to the root of the matter, and said what was at 
once relevant and true. And it was important to say it. 
For the English mind is sensitive to great names and confuses 
different orders of merit. Newman was a great man of 
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26 volumes, 16mo, Blue Cloth. 2s. 6d. net per 
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Plain Tales from the Hills, 2 vols. From Sea to Sea. 4 vols. 
Soldiers Three, 2 vols. Life's Handicap. 2 vels. 
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EIGHTH EDITION WITH NEW INTRODUCTION. 


Introduction to the Study of 


the Law of the Constitution. 
By A. V. DICEY,K.C., D.C.L. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 








The War and Democracy. ,y 
R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt., J. DOVER WILSON, 
ALFRED E. ZIMMERN, and ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
With 8 Maps. Crewn 8vo. 2s. net. 

The Times.—“ The essays are of high quality. They go more 
fully and deeply into the underlying problems of the war than 
most of the pamphlets and books which have appeared in such 
profusion, they avoid the more superficial controversies which 


have become wearisome, and they are written in the spirit of 
dispassionate inquiry.’ 


The Foot Guards. sy the Hon. J. w. 


FORTESOUE, Author of “The History of the British 
Army.” 8vo. Sewed, 3d. net. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
THE GLOBE LIBRARY. 


The Iliad of Homer. done into English 
Prose by the late ANDREW LANG, M.A., WALTER 
LEAF, Litt.D.,and ERNEST MYERS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 


An Introduction | to ‘Field 


Archzology as Illustrated 


by Hampshire. ,y J. P. wILuiams- 
FREEMAN, M.D. Illustrated. 8vo. 15s. net. 





10th EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
Familiar Quotations. A Collection of 


Passages, Phrases, and Proverbs, traced to their 
Sources in Ancient and Modern Literature. By 
JOHN BARTLETT, A.M. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 





What do we mean by Educa- 


tion? By Prof. J. WELTON, D.Lit. Sve. 5s. net. 





Svarnalata. Scenes from Hindu Village Life 


in Bengal. By T. N. GANGULI. Translated by 
DAKSHINACHARAN ROY. Crewn 8vo. 3s. net. 
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The “Allenburys” Di t isa complete and easily digested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 
for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiliag water only. 
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Author of “ The Uncounted Cost.” 15s. net. 


A WOMAN 
IN CHINA 


By MARY GAUNT 


China is the one country in the world about which 

interest never slackens, and this new travel book by 
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letters; and in the world of the Oxford Tract Movement 
his figure bulks large. But to the larger world even of his 
time, to the thinkers, the historians, the men of science, the 
poets, of the Victorian era, he was a negligible quantity. 
‘ The efficacy of his spells vanished with the darkness. ‘I 
awoke, and behold it was a dream.’ ’’ So, we may be sure, 
it will be with the neo-Tractarianism of our own generation. 
On the higher levels of thought there is no reaction ; and the 
world, even the non-thinking world, does not go back. 

Second in importance only to Mansfield was the founda- 
tion of the Oxford Summer Theological School. Its 
tendencies, real or supposed, roused a good deal of unin- 
telligent opposition. But he was unrepentant; the best 
men in and outside the Free Churches were with him; and 
the school is now an institution. On the questions raised his 
judgment was decided :— 


“T believe we have passed through a period of great 
critical activity as regards the New Testament, with much 
decided gain to Positive Christianity and to evangelical truth. 
The clear gain is this: we know the New Testament as it 
was never known before. We can detach it from the deter- 
minations of later centuries, and read it more as it comes 
from the hands of its writers, and more as it seemed to the 
eyes of its earliest readers; and everything that brings the 
Church of to-day face to face with Christ and the Apostles, 
as they lived and as they taught, is a pure and perfect gain. 
While the New Testament has passed so successfully through 
a great critical process, the gravest of all our critical 
questions to-day concerns the Old Testament, and the work 
and meaning of Israel—the history of the revelation of God 
in and through His people. But you may be assured that 
here too the issue will be gain. The times of sifting are 
also the times of clarifying. It is the gold that endures.’ 


In England the picture is commonly set in another frame 
and in another proportion. Organization counts for more 
than the speculative, and machinery for more than the 
ethical basis of life. But the scene is shifting; and it is 
possible that the existing generation may recognize that 
Fairbairn’s is the truer perspective and the sounder view. 





THE PROEM OF THE DRAMA. 


“Report of the International Commission to Inquire into 
the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan Wars.” (Gratis 
from the Carnegie Endowment, Washington, D.C.) 

‘The Balkan Cockpit.” By W. H. CRrAwrurp-Price. 
(Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d. net.) 


Ir requires a violent effort of detachment to turn from a 
universal war to the records of the Balkan prelude. What 
seemed to us, all the while it was happening, an historical event 
of the frst importance is dwarfed by our experience of to-day, 
and even the horrors that drenched a broad Peninsula in 
innocent blood find our sensibilities seared by nearer happen- 
ings. The Balkan struggle is, however, by no means a 
remote occurrence. We are living among its consequences, 
for the war that began with the Austro-Serbian quarrel] is, 
in reality, its postponed sequel. We all congratulated our- 
selves too soon that the fate of Turkey had been settled 
without a European war. The issue, as it has turned out, 
was too big for that. Victory confirmed the Serbs in their 
belief in their historical mission to unite the Serbian race 
around Belgrade. It set the Austrians planning a preventive 
war. The second war between the Allies was more than a 
squabble among themselves over the spoil. It was largely a 
consequence of European disunion. Austria wished and 
worked to break up a Slav combination, and Russia was, 
in consequence, unable to save the coalition which her 
diplomacy did so much to create. The return of Turkey to 
Thrace amid the inaction of Europe set in motion hopes 
of a still larger recovery, which to-day have brought Turkey 
again into the ranks of the belligerents in the wake of 
Germany. 

The historian of this vast struggle for the mastery of the 
East will find invaluable material in the report of the Inter- 
national ‘“ Carnegie Commission ’”’ which visited the Balkans 
within a few weeks of the conclusion of the temporary peace 
of Bucharest. It is an elaborate piece of work, and clearly iis 
joint authors have owed much to the erudition of their most 
distinguished colleague, Professor Paul Miliukoff, the leader 


of the Liberal Opposition in the Duma, who has a knowledge 





of Balkan languages, history, and politics, which makes him 
unquestionably the most distinguished authority in Europe 
cn this intricate subject. A joint report, signed by a 
Russian, an Austrian, an American, two Frenchmen, and 
two Englishmen, is naturally somewhat reticent about the 
diplomacy of the Great Powers in this crisis, but it gives 
a particularly illuminating and outspoken account of various 
follies and intrigues in Serbia and Bulgaria, which produced 
the war of the Allies. The guilt of that catastrophe rests 
on several pairs of shoulders. On the one hand, the Serbians 
refused to execute the Treaty of Partition into which they 
had entered before the war with the Bulgarians. Their 
claim for some additional compensation for a voluntary 
revision of the partition was manifestly reasonable, though 
the demands of the Serbian military party exceeded all 
measure. Russia was right in urging on Bulgaria that she 
should spontaneously give up some part of the territory to 
which Serbia had pledged herself to make no claim. Good 
sense and good feeling would have made a graceful con- 
cession, and the Bulgarians showed neither. But the Serbian 
contention that it was legitimate to repudiate a treaty from 
the moment when changed circumstances make it unprofit- 
able to observe it, strikes at the root of international 
faith. The report, however, after dealing with this 
aspect of the breach between the Allies, goes on to deal 
with the conduct of the Bulgarian war party. In neither 
country were the civil Ministers primarily to blame. M. 
Pasitch certainly wished for a peace to be obtained by 
Russian arbitration, and M. Gueshoff resigned office when he 
saw that he could no longer restrain the military war- 
mongers. The war came about (1) because the Serbian 
military clique, with the Crown Prince at its head, was 
resolved that it would not surrender one foot of ground in 
Macedonia; and (2) because the Bulgarian Army chiefs, 
with the King at their head, were bent on a sort of war, a 
sudden attack without a declaration, which would make a 
fait accompli, when eventually Europe (or Russia) should 
intervene. 

There is no doubt that General Savoff acted with- 
out the knowledge and against the wishes of the Daneff 
Cabinet, and also that he acted with the knowledge and 
under the orders of King Ferdinand. The Commission 
publishes a remarkable document—a letter from General 
Savoff to the Commander of his Fourth Army—in which he 
sets forth his motives for sudden action. The most signi- 
ficant of them is the last, an admission that there is “ dis- 
content in the Army,” and that there will be “a serious 
agitation against war,” unless action is promptly taken. 
Never was there a war for which the peoples concerned were 
less to blame than this. Following this explanatory letter, 
came the damning order of June 28th for an attack “ all 
along the line.” A further telegram reminded the generals 
that these operations against Serbians and Greeks “are 
undertaken without a formal declaration of war.”’ The two 
objectives of this sudden and treacherous attack are stated 
to be Veles and Salonica. But, apparently, it was only “a 
sort of war’’ which the General intended. He expected the 
Powers to intervene, foresaw that the Allies would make 
concessions, and, oddly enough, hoped “to accelerate the 
decisions of Russian policy by the fear of war between the 
Allies.”” One has hardly the heart to use needless words 
to condemn a childish piece Of pseudo-Bismarckian mili- 
tarism which brought with it such crushing ruin. But, 
rightly, we think, the Commission, while blaming General 
Savoff, holds the Cabinet also guilty of a long course of 
blinded megalomania. It forgot the liberation of Mace- 
donia, and followed a policy of sheer Imperialism in Thrace. 
It might have made peace with Turkey in November or in 
January had it thought more of Macedonia and less of sheer 
conquest in Thrace. It had, as a result, to leave Macedonia 
for eight months in the hands of the Greeks and the Serbians, 
and the natural result followed. 

Mr. Crawfurd-Price, who adds one or two documents of 
the same tenor, covers in part the same ground, but with 
frankly Philhellenic sympathies. His account of the 


demoralization of the Turkish armies in Macedonia is the 
fullest, most startling, and the best informed that we have 
seen. They collapsed almost without resistance, and after 
insisting on the bad strategy and the non-existent transport 
service, he does not hesitate to ascribe the final catastrophe 
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fJ\HE Following Cable has been received by the Chairman from 
Messrs. Geo. Trevelyan and Seton-Watson, now investigating 
the actual conditions in Serbia, and advising on the organiza 
tion of relief: 
NISH, SERBIA. 
NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1915. 


SERBIA’S NEEDS GREATER THAN EVER. 


Her heroic victory has been dearly bought. One 
hundred thousand wounded, including many Aus- 
trian Prisoners, crowd every corner at improvised 
hospitals. Many necessities for wounded simply 
unobtainable. 

The greatest possible service Britain can render 
her Ally is to supply MEDICAL STORES in much 
greater quantities than our Fund has hitherto pro- 
vided. There is great shortage of MEDICATED 
COTTON—twenty thousand metres used daily; PLAS- 
TER and WADDING aimost exhausted. BLANKETS 
for Troops URGENTLY NEEDED. Sheets in many 
Hospital Wards are a rare luxury. There is great 
need for condensed milk, tea, biscuits—and, above 
all, THICK UNBLEACHED CALICO, which loca! 
sub-committees will distribute as Raw Material for 
Clothes—thus providing employment for the Destitute. 
HEROISM and SUFFERING UNIVERSAL throughout 
the country. Richest districts now recovered have 
been ravaged by merciless enemy. Towns and 
Villages destroyed. Help Serbia in her war of 


Liberation! 
R. W. SETON-WATSON. 
G. M. TREVELYAN. 


Cheques should be sent to Sir EDWARD BOYLE, Bart., Hon 
Treasurer, Serbian Relief Fund, 55, Berners Street, London, W., 
or to the Bankers. 

Parcels of clothes, drugs, material, &c., should be addressed 
to Mrs. CARRINGTON WILDE, care of the Serbian Legation, 
105, Queen’s Gate, 8.W 
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to sheer panic-stricken cowardice. 
ful subject of atrocities is less judicial. Here the Commis- 
sion has done its work with great thoroughness. The result 
is a terrible indictment of all the Allies. Many of the 
charges against the Bulgarians were only too true, but the 
Commission cuts away some gross exaggerations from the 
current indictment, and in other cases shows that some grave 
provocation had preceded the Bulgarian reprisals. The 
massacre at Doxato was mainly a Turkish performance, and 
the burning of Serres was preceded by a horrible massacre 
of Bulgarian non-combatants by Greek irregulars. All of 
the Allies, but especially the Bulgarians, were guilty of 
massacring Turks, though here the population was more 
often to blame than the troops. Every one of the combatants 
violated every rule of the Hague Convention, and the 
devastation by the Greek Army as it advanced in the second 
war was as bad as anything else in the whole chapter of 
horrors, and decidedly more extensive than any of the rival 
performances. There were, however, some efforts made, 
especially by the Bulgarian command, to check atrocities, 
but they usually came too late, and were not sufficiently 
drastic. The evil was gross and general; but it was not 
universal, and it did at times stir the conscience of the 
belligerents themselves. 

So much may be said in favor of the immature 
civilization of the Balkans. The Commission itself 
suggests, rather timidly, that the essence of war itself 
rather than the special savagery of Balkan human nature 
to some extent explains these horrors. If it had been writing 
to-day, it would have drawn that moral still more boldly. 
There never was a humane war, and the Hague Convention 
has been violated almost as grossly in Belgium as in 
Macedonia. The chapter which deals with the plight’ of 
Macedonia after the conquest is still of direct and living 
interest. This picture of systematic terrorism, of the total 
suppression of every form of civil and religious liberty, of 
martial law at its harshest and worst, is the sharpest com- 
mentary on the Bucharest Treaty. Bulgaria has paid for 
the folly of a few of her statesmen. But the chief punish- 
ment has fallen on the heads of the Macedonians. It is not 
so much for the sake of Bulgaria as in the interest of 
Macedonia that one desires among the results of the present 
war to see a revision of that treaty and a liberation of the 
Bulgarian districts of Macedonia from alien rule. 


His handling of the pain- 





A LADY 


“With the Tin Gods.” 

12s. 6d. net.) 
Ever since the war began the idea of travel has recurred 
again and again to the mind. It has been the substitute 
for the material joys of a summer holiday; thousands of 
modest travellers now recall with affection the ravished 
towns of Belgium; thousands more feel with peculiar 
intensity a transformation of the world which makes the 
Channel passage a heroic adventure, and has blotted the 
Hook of Holland route from the map. Until the war was 
upon us we were apt to think of the untravelled world as 
a narrowing province, with difficulties and attractions of its 
own, which the long arm of the tourist agent would presently 
dispel. The more angular of mankind were loud in 
denunciation of the spread of cleanliness and the world-wide 
dissemination of shopkeeper’s English; the dear, dirty 
little towns, where you must be a linguist or starve, stood 
at a premium wherever holidays were taken or discussed. 
For the time being, humanity is safe from an excess of 
civilization ; and the noble savage, who has paraded before 
us in the new disguise of a philosopher of instinct or a 
teacher of reasoning by results, is shamed into silence by 
the sight of his metaphysic at work. It is perhaps the only 
time in our lives when we shall be able to take primitive 
men at their face value; for now the whole world is given 
over to human sacrifice, and the triumph of the strong is an 
cecumenical creed. 

Mrs. Tremlett is not concerned to scratch the Pagan 
and find the Greek; and her interpretation of Nigeria 
reveals the unchanging English lady, who carries, beneath 
whatever sky, a mental equipment even more complete than 
her camp furniture. The anthropologist must build for him- 


ABROAD. 


By Mrs. HORACE TREMLETY. (Lane. 





self upon the plain foundation of her statements; scholars, 
who may be vegetarians too, will hardly admit her premises 
when. she reasons on the question of human sacrifice in 
Ju-ju rites :-— 

“Perhaps some day we shall learn that this sarco- 
phagous deity is merely a great natural law, by which a new 
country, like a lusty young man, requires blood and strong 
meat to build up its tissues ; and that at a later stage of its 
development it can only digest the peptonized foods of 
civilization.”’ 

In one instance, at least, she has failed to recognize the 
nature of her experience : — 

‘‘T remember one evening when the sun had just gone 
down and all was very quiet and still, there issued a deep 
and most mournful booming from the hills, a hollow and 
unearthly noise like the last moans of some dying leviathan. 
The effect was uncanny in the extreme, and I hastily sent 
for the steward boy to explain the meaning of it.”’ 

No doubt it was the bull-roarer, “the voice of Oro, a well- 
known god,’”’ which she heard; the same voice which (as 
we know from Miss Harrison) has called upon savage 
children, from New South Wales to Crete, to put away 
childish things; the voice of “the all-dreaded thunder- 
stone.” 

But Mrs. Tremlett accompanied her husband to 
Northern Nigeria on an entirely practical mission—the quest 
for tin—and she makes no pretension to the inspired 
curiosity of Herodotus. To her Nigeria remains “a new and 
primitive part of the earth, the home of strange birds and 
beasts, where even the trees and flowers had no names; or, 
if they had any, I never learned them, as I like them better 
without.” Where she probes deepest she writes best; and 
her chapter on the Nigerian woman is the most sympathetic 
and informing part of her book. The general impression 
which she leaves of the white man’s life in such a country 
is depressing. There is much drinking, the men “live in 
single blessedness more or less”; they depend for intel- 
lectual comfort upon stray newspapers of uncertain age, and 
the inhuman society of the gramophone. Most of them, 
Mrs. Tremlett thinks, are crossed in love ; and the loneliness 
of remote stations breeds in them either an impenetrable 
reserve or a painful loquacity. The officials cling pathetic- 
ally to the habit of dressing for dinner, and travellers groan 
under the burden of the sun and rains, and are beset by 
noxious insects like the “stink ant,’’ to whose powers Mrs. 
Tremlett eloquently testifies. So that, although the entire 
domination of white over black survives here in its most 
extreme form, a philosophic native includes in his estimate 
of British rule the proviso that it will not last for ever. 
Mrs. Tremlett’s high spirits carried her so triumphantly 
through her trip that we have no heart to combat her view 
that a larger infusion of English ladies into Nigerian life 
is desirable. But the Emir whom she quotes finds in their 
absence a fact of deep significance, and we conclude by 
borrowing his interpretation from her pages :— 

“If I go on a visit to a far land I leave my women safely 
at home. I am away for a short time only, and I can do 
without them. But if I am going to live in the land alto- 
gether, to make my home there, to grow crops and to rear 
cattle, then I need my women, and I wish to have my 
children around me so that they also may take root in the 
new country. White men and black men are alike in this, 
it is Nature. Only the young men come here, those whose 
blood is hot and those who seek adventure. The older men, 
the women and the children do not come. Soon you will 
grow tired of a land where you are always a stranger, where 
you can have no home; and then you will come here no more, 
and we shall rule the country as our fathers have always 
done before us.”’ 
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LAWRENCE. 
By D. H. 


Ir is a legitimate and conservative office of criticism, when 
dealing with novelists of an extra-popular reputation, to note 
not only their static but their tidal qualities. We judge 


such-and-such a book, not only as a complete and inde- 
pendent achievement, but as a development or retrogression 
from the previous output of the same author, and as an 
anticipation of worse or better work to come. 


Such a method 
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is at once capricious and stimulating with an author like Mr. 
Lawrence. His artistic expression has so many tributaries 
and its result is so bewilderingly uneven, that he practically 
sets at defiance the constitutional canons which analyze an 
author’s work as broadening down from precedent to prece- 
dent. For Mr. Lawrence’s harlequinade has many disguises. 
In “Sons and Lovers,’’ his execution is subjective, brilliant, 
confused, and patchy ; in “ The Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd,”’ 
it is objective, sober, bare, and restrained. He appears as 
the expert observer of the grey monotones of colliery life ; 
as the passionate investigator of sexual and emotional experi- 
ence, and as an interpreter in the romantic manner of the 
highly symbolized moods of Nature. His style is one time 
as embroidered as a West-End shop-window petticoat; at 
another, as sheer and naked as a smooth rock surface. He 
writes of love like Zola and de Musset—-now sensuous, now 
ideal, now brutal. To his characters he is sometimes the 
fatalistic spectator, and sometimes the fussy stage-manager. 
And the fact that he has no sense of humor and very little 
dexterity or delicacy of touch makes these transformations 
the more abrupt and disconcerting. 

It is perhaps an almost sardonic recognition of this that 
has induced Mr. Lawrence to issue this volume of stories. 
For it is an irreconcilable hotch-potch, without any sort of 
guiding principle in selection. The first two stories are 
studies in experimental psychology, very rich and powerful 
in their implications, and with an environment that, Mr. 
Lawrence, we believe, has not previously attempted. The 
third and longest, ‘“‘ Daughters of the Vicar,” is a curious 
amalgamation of his sensuous and realistic media of expres- 
sion. The fourth is written in the manner of an ancient 
chronicle. The last three are characteristic sketches of the 
tragic colliery life which Mr. Lawrence knows so expertly. 
The rest are amateurish and trivial records of sexual pre- 
occupations. And not only are his methods so various in 
this volume and his accomplishment so unequal, but the 
stories themselves look as if they were composed at very 
different periods in Mr. Lawrence’s artistic career. The 
colliery sketches seem tentative approaches to a deeper tragic 
intensity and significance. ‘The Prussian Officer,”’ on the 
other hand, shows the author at the, maturity of his sombre 
power in using concrete—violently concrete—symbols to 
express a kind of generalization of conflicting life-values. 
The officer resents the free and spontaneous vitality of his 
orderly, and his fear of the latter’s influence on his own 
perversely brooding, and harshly domineering 
temperament drives him to acts of insane ferocity. The 
orderly finally murders the officer with his hands in a wood 
after a hot, dusty march in the sun, when he has become 
almost delirious with physical pain. The story is extra- 
ordinarily good, because it is successful in suggesting a 
pathological subtlety of contrasts, through the agency of a 
hard, ruthlessly minute, and mathematically exact technique. 
Beside it, the studies in the complexities of sex attractions 
and repulsions are like sham porcelain. In themselves, they 
are hardly entities at all. They read like rough drafts of 
ideas so tenuous that they should have been reserved for 
later reflection and amplification. Their comparison with 
“The Prussian Officer ” does at least imply a partial solution 
to the enigma of Mr. Lawrence’s intellectual force. He 
employs concrete symbols on the one hand, and delicate, 
elusive symbols on the other; both for the purposes of 
abstract suggestion. And the latter medium is an uncom- 
promising failure. This, indeed, is Mr. Lawrence’s esthetic 
possession—that he is able, under the generating fire of a 
fiercely direct and actual observation, to create the impres- 
sion of impalpable, imperceptible forces reacting spiritually 
upon mankind. If he tries other ways, he is brilliant but 
futile. 
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The Geek in the Citp. 


Mempers of the Stock Exchange still say that the reopening 
of the Exchange has been of no benefit except as shelter 
against the weather. If strictly complied with, the Treasury 
conditions and the lists of minimum prices would almost 
put an end to business. As jit is, the word has gone round 
that a good deal of elasticity is permissible so long as a 
transaction is clearly one from which a would-be liquidator 
in Germany could not benefit. Supplies of money for short 
loans are still superabundant, and the ten millions of 
French Treasury Bills were readily taken. On the whole, 
it must.be said that the City is becoming uneasy about the 
financial and commercial future. The shrinkage of exports 
is thought to be a bad sign, and exchange conditions point 
to the possibility of gold being exported to the United 
States. Trade for Government contracts is a very different 
thing from a genuine export trade to foreign customers. It 
is thought, too, that some of our Allies are likely to press 
for much larger assistance from London in the near future. 
The most serious thing perhaps, from a business point of 
view, is the startling rise in freights. This is caused by the 
withdrawal of the German mercantile marine, and also of 
an enormous number of our best cargo-boats for war pur- 
poses. These causes, and the congestion on our railway lines, 
furnish some explanation of the rapid rise in food prices, 
which, however, is mainly accounted for by the impossibility 
of getting wheat from the Black Sea, which is our biggest 
source of supply in normal years. The drought in Australia 
and conditions in India have also an important bearing on 
the question. 


Suort TERM INVESTMENTS. 

In the present uncertain outlook regarding the future 
of investment-values generally, many people are preferring 
to put their money into securities which will be repaid at 
some comparatively early date, thus protecting themselves 
against the possibility of capital depreciation. One of the 
features of the War Loan is the fact that it falls to be 
repaid in 1928, and though it is hardly reasonable to suppose 
that the Government of the day will be in a position to repay 
it as a whole, they will have to make an attractive offer to 
the holders of it to induce them to re-invest their money, 
or will have to borrow money elsewhere to repay those who 
insist upon repayment. Below is a short list of good-class 
terminable securities, showing the prices at which they may 
be bought and the yields on them :— 


Term Int. Yield 

Matures years % Price £ 5. d. 

War Loan 1925-8 14 34 943 400 
Cape 10-year Deb. 1917 3 4 994 400 
N. S. Wales Incor. 1918 4 34 964 412 6 
New Zealand Deb. 1923 19 4 100 400 
Saskatchewan 5-year Deb. 1919 5 45 98 5 00 
South African 10-year Deb. 1924 10 4 94 415 0 
Southern Nigeria Cum. Bonds 1915 1 4 994 410 0 

Railways. 

Assam Bengal Deb. 1919 5 35 974 430 
Canadian Northern Notes 1918 44 5 98 512 0 
Grand Trunk 3-year Notes 1918 3 54 1004 5 8 0 
Central Argentine Notes 1918 3 6 102 5 5 0 


The Central Argentine Notes, though only issued last 
November, show a profit of 2 per cent. to their holders, and 
if money becomes still cheaper, they may command an even 
higher premium until their maturity draws near. An 
Industrial Note issue is shortly to be made of 6 per cent. 
notes of Van den Berghs at 984 per cent. These, of course, 
are not of the same high quality as those in the table, but 
they are secured upon a wealthy business 
LucELLUM. 
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